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1 . 

' FOREWORD 

This is a guide-book for searchers after truth in a wilder- 
ness of intellectual confusion. It might be called a field key 
to American information about Soviet Russia. It is designed 
to enable the reader to identify a fabrication at sight, to 
make a fair guess at what is a fact and to know just where 
the truth may be found in the morass of conflicting propa- 
ganda. 

The method used is simple. I have attempted to describe 

in brief review the most obvious falsehoods about Russia 

that have passed current in the United States since the 

•^ ^••^tTSTt?^ Revolution that swung the Bolshevist group into 

:Kose falsehoods which need no further refutation 

power V 

. A«^ ' ' lent events or the belated denials of their per- 

^: seqi^^j have also tried to show the source of these 
• -4* -^.^ .* IS and where they may be expected to appear in 
the future. 

On the other hand, I have listed, with brief comments 
thereon, all the published material on Soviet Russia avail- 
able in America which can be relied upon the present the 
facts with a reasonable degree of accuracy. This list in- 
cludes books, pamphlets, and magazine articles. It has 
seemed unwise to attempt any survey of newspaper articles. 
I have, however, listed those daily papers which have shown 
a capacity to print reliable accounts of Russian conditions 
I under the new regime. 
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It is my hope that acquaintance with already existing 
species of facts and fabrications about Soviet Russia will 
not only be of some assistance in the formulation of an 
intelligent opinion on the subject, but will also help to 
develop a technique which will be of value in future read- 
ing and study. 

EVANS CLARK. 

New York City, 

June 1, 1920. 
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PART I 



FABRICATIONS 



TRUTH BLOCKADED 



The blockade of Russia by the Allied and Associated 
Powers has been characterized by one of America's leading 
journals as "the most inexcusable and barbarous atrocity of 
the world war." The next place in the order of atrocities may 
well be assigned to the efforts of the powerful newspapers, 
magazines and individuals, both in and out of office, in the 
Allied countries, to overthrow the government of Russia by 
converting the channels of public information into propaganda 
designed to bring about a violent revolution and armed inter- 
vention against the constituted authorities of the Soviet State. 

Both of these atrocities — ^like most atrocities — ^have 
worked more ill upon their perpetrators than upon the victims 
themselves. The blockade has prevented foodstuffs from 
reaching the famished inhabitants of Moscow and Petrograd, 
but it has also prevented information from reaching the people 
of London and New York. What little information has run 
the blockade has been converted into the most absurd canards 
against the Russian masses and the government they have 
set up. The one has reacted upon and strengthened the other 
in a vicious circle. The continuance of the blockade was made 
possible only because neither statesmen, nor the people they 
are supposed to serve, knew the truth about Russia. 

The results of this policy of isolation and suppression and 
distortion of facts have already been written in three years' 
history of complete Allied disaster in Russia — military, diplo- 
matic and commercial. On the one hand, the unprecedented 
policy ot armed force and blockade, used in furtherance of the 
openly admitted object of overthrowing a foreign government 
with whom the Allies were at peace, has undoubtedly united 
all Russian factions in the support of the Soviet Government 
and contributed vastly to its invincible strength on the mili- 
tary and political fields. On the other hand, the same policy 
has cost the Allies millions of dollars, thousands of lives and 



an almost incalculable volume of trade in manufactured goods, 
and raw materials for the reconstruction of their industries. 

The Russian Revolution has, in fact, disclosed the complete 
bankruptcy of the conservative press, government officials,* 
leading business men and publicists as sources of reliable 
information. Almost every prominent man in and out of 
government circles in the Allied nations has, during the last 
three years, made public confession of a density of ignorance 
about Russia that— were the same ignorance displayed on any 
other subject — ^would have destroyed his reputation for stabil- 
ity and sound judgment. The same is true of practically every 
conservative newspaper in Europe and America. 

The attacks upon the Government of Soviet Russia by 
responsible officials of the United States Government, not to 
mention the governments of other Allied nations, have violated 
all canons of diplomatic and social custom and propriety. The 
United States has at no time been at war with Russia. Presi- 
dent Wilson emphasized this in the famous fourteen points 
which he laid down as the conditions of a just peace. He went 
so far, in his address to Congress, Jan. 8, 1918, three months 
after the Soviet Government came into power, as to demand 
"the evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and 
freest cooperation of the other nations of the world in obtain- 
ing for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
for the independent determination of her own political de- 
velopment and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing; and more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire." 

In spite of this solemn pronouncement the government of 
the United States, including the President himself, the press 
and prominent men and women the country over, have united 
in a campaign of abuse against Russia, to say nothing of the 
invasion of Russian territory by the armies of the United 
States, which would have amounted to a casus belli a hundred 
times over with any other country. 

A brief review of the most striking illustrations of this 
anti-Russian propaganda is necessary for any understanding 
of American public opinion about Russia. The examples are 
so vast in number that it is difficult to make a choice. Those 
that are given are but an insignificant proportion of those that I 
might be given. They are merely typical instances of what ' 
has been going on daily in every part of the country for th^ 
past three years. 
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BANKERS AS PROPHETS 

The National City Bank is recognized as one of the leading 
authorities in the United States on financial and business 
affairs. In January, 1917, two months before the March Revo- 
lution and only nine months before the proletarian Revolution 
that swept away the entire structure of private property in 
Russia, the Executive Manager of this bank, Mr. Samuel 
McRoberts, delivered an address which was published as a 
pamphlet by the bank and sent to its clients as a guide for 
business men and investors. The subject of his address, and 
the title of the pamphlet, was "Russia." 

Mr. McRoberts described with a considerable wealth of 
statistical material what he considered the condition of Russia 
from the point of view of the American investor. Toward the 
end of his address he gave his opinion on the future of the 
country. It is recorded on page 15 of the pamphlet : 

In criticizing and forecasting the political future of Russia great 
emphasis has been laid upon the spirit of unrest and the agitation of the 
Nihilist, the Democrat, or the Conservative-Progressive. It has been 
overlooked that the great mass of the Russian people remain loyal to 
the hereditary ruler, and the discontent is not with the crowned head, 
but with what may be assumed to be the miscarriage of his intentions. 
Furthermore, the Russian people are a peculiarly religious people, with 
an unparalleled unity in religious belief and practice. These elements 
in the situation render it impossible for any revolution to make progress 
unless its aims are conservative and it contains a religious element. 
. . . It is well understood in Russia that a constitutional government 
must be evolved out of the situation and cannot be obtained by revolu- 
tion and no apprehension may be felt for the stability of the personal 
or property rights of the foreign investor. 

One of the chief executives of the same National City 
Bank, after a tour of most of the countries of Europe to 
observe social, economic and political conditions, and after 
having been received in this country by press and public as 
a sort of oracle on affairs abroad, said to the author of these 
lines in June, 1919, a week or so after he arrived from his tour : 

The Soviet regime can last but a few months more at the most. The 
Allies will continue the blockade; it will not be lifted. The United 
States and the other Allies will never treat in any way with the present 
government. They will only negotiate with a government of sanity and 
stability. 

THE ROOTS OF THE RUSSIAN MYTH 

The words "sanity and stability" are typical. The myth 
which the rulers of the Allied countries haye built up about 
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Russia rests upon the assumption, first, that the Soviet regime 
is unstable — "tottering" is the most thumb-marked word in 
this connection; and, second, that it is insane. These are its 
roots. From them the rest of the myth has grown and blos- 
somed and borne fruit. Nothing but the delusion of "insta- 
bility" in Russia could have explained and excused the attempt 
of the Allies to crush by force of arms the political structure 
set up by 200,000,000 people inhabiting an area of one-fifth 
of the entire surface of the globe. Nothing but the delusion 
of "insanity" could have explained and excused the complete 
and compulsory isolation of a whole nation from intercourse 
with the rest of the world. 

Had public men and newspapers not continually prophesied 
the "early collapse" of the Soviet power, public opinion in the 
Allied countries would have made an end of the project of 
armed intervention before it was even put into effect. Had 
the public mind not been inflamed with the idea that Bolshe- 
vism was actually a disease of the mind that spread like small- 
pox, the cordon sanitaire could not even have been conceived. 

Instability and insanity have been the roots of the Russian 
myth. The full bloom may be characterized in a single sen- 
tence. Soviet Russia has come to mean to the average man 
the temporary terrorization of the Russian masses by a small 
group of crazy cut-throats, murderers and assassins bribed 
by German gold. Starting with the assumption of insanity 
and instability this conception seems not only possible but 
probable. From such assumptions stories of atrocities, terror 
of every conceivable kind, German bribes, starvation, loot, 
rapine and unbridled fury, grew up over night and flourished 
and came to represent Russia in the public mind. 

It has taken an army of 2,000,000 determined and dis- 
ciplined men, and two and a half years of increasing civil and 
political order in Soviet Russia ; it has taken the complete col- 
lapse of Allied strategy and diplomacy, and it has taken thou- 
sands of human lives, and suffering beyond measure, to 
undermine the Soviet myth. Insanity and instability do not 
produce order and discipline, military strength, and victory 
on more th'an a dozen fronts against the combined force and 
intrigue of the entire world. For the mass of people in Amer- 
ica the myth still exists, but each week's batch of news 
dispatches makes its life more hazardous. 

There has been, of course, about as much truth in all this 
paean of abuse that has come to represent Russia in the public 
mind as there was in the statements of the bank officials 
quoted above. Some of the grossest fabrications have already 
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been exposed and admitted, even by their authors themselves. 
But by far the majority of them, uncorrected and undenied, 
have been left to build up by mass impact, if nothing else, the 
point of view of the average man and the government official 
alike about Russia under the Soviet regime. 

UNITED STATES OFFICIAL FABRICATIONS 

The Sisson Documents 

Perhaps the most impressive fabrication in the United 
States was perpetrated by the United States Government it- 
self, and has probably caused more confusion and ignorance 
about Russia than any other purely American product. The 
so-called "Sisson Documents," purporting to be genuine orig- 
inal papers, were collected by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation and issued in pamphlet form in October, 1918. In a 
rather lurid introduction the Commttee pointed out "the 
truth" which the "documents" in their opinion proved — that 
the entire Bolshevist regime was a German conspiracy, con- 
ceived and financed by the then Imperial German Government. 
In the words of the introduction : 

The documents show that the heads of the Bolshevik Government — 
Lenin and Trotzky and their associates — are German agents. They 
show that the Bolshevik revolution was arranged for by the German 
Great General Staff and financed by the German Imperial Bank. They 
show that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a betrayal of the Russian 
people by the German agents, Lenin and Trotzky. . . . They show, 
in short, that the present Bolsheviki Government is not a Russian gov- 
ernment at all, but a German government acting solely in the interests 
of Germany and betraying the Russian people . . . for the benefit 
of the Imperial German Government alone. 

The issuance of this pamphlet was heralded by a flood of 
clever press publicity, which was eagerly seized upon by 
editors from coast to coast and featured with the most sensa- 
tional displays. From that day to this, vast numbers of good- 
hearted but naive American citizens have been convinced that 
the Kaiser was responsible for the Russian Revolution and 
that Lenin and Trotzky were "nothing else than paid agents 
of the German Government," as the phrase runs. For some, 
the part played by Soviet Russia in the eventual collapse of 
the Imperial German Government has caused suspicion of the 
whole canard, but the mental processes of the vast majority 
probably still slip with accustomed ease from Lenin to the 
bribes of the former Kaiser. 
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A very few of the more careful editorial writers did not 
accept these ** documents" from the first — ^the New York Even- 
ing Post, the Nation, the New Republic among them. Since 
then their prestige has rapidly declined even among the less 
cautious. One of the most pointed attacks of many which 
have been made by conservative critics appears in E. H. Wil- 
cox's recent book, entitled "Russia's Ruin," published in 1919 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Mr. Wilcox, who is 
an ardent opponent of Soviet theory and practice, was for- 
merly Petrograd correspondent for the Daily Telegraph of 
London. On page 248 he says: 

The gxesit effort to prove Lenin's complicity with the governments of 
the Central Empires was the series of documents collected by the Ameri- 
can Committee on Public Information and published by that body as a 
pamphlet, with the title, "The (Jerman Bolshevik Conspiracy." This 
pamphlet will always remain a monument of that paralysis of the criti- 
cal faculties which seems inseparable from a state of war. In the 
introduction the documents are s^id to show "that the present Bolshevik 
Government is not a Russian government at all, but a Grerman govern- 
ment, acting solely in the interests of Germany and betraying the 
Russian people, as it betrays Russia's natural Allies, for the benefit of 
the Imperial Government alone." Unfortunately, they show nothing of 
the kind. Indeed, the only thing they show quite plainly is the inca- 
pacity of those who collected them for the mission with which they were 
entrusted. The detailed examination of these documents is impossible 
here, but one illustration will suffice to characterize them. 

The pamphlet includes some fifteen or sixteen facsimilies by way of 
corroboration. One of these facsimilies purports to be a circular sent 
out on November 28, 1914, by the "General Staff" of the German High 
Sea Fleet. Now, such a body as a "General Staff" does not exist in the 
German Navy. What corresponds in the Navy to the General Staff of 
the Army is the "Admiral Staff." The circular itself consists of eighteen 
lines. In these eighteen lines are two mistakes in grammar, seven mis- 
takes in spelling and seven mistakes in phrasing. An expert on the 
German language has given the following opinion: "This circular was 
most certainly not written by a German. It would appear to be a very 
poor attempt to copy German official language." That, it is true, is 
only one of the documents; but its inclusion in the pamphlet undoubt- 
edly shows a failure so gross to apply the most rudimentary tests that 
in itself it throws grave doubts on the authenticity of the whole col- 
lection. 

"Inspired" Dispatches 

Other departments of the United States Government have 
been engaged in the universal intrigue against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The newspapers have continually printed dispatches 
from Washington and Paris giving an official interpretation of 
Russian events. The character and purpose of these inspired 
stories is obvious from a mere quotation of a few typical 
examples. 
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Washington, May 12. — Recognition of the Omsk Government by the 
Allied Powers may be forthcoming at any time, it was intimated today 
at the State Department. . . . Added to these developments is news 
of the steady loss of power by the Bolsheviki. The ring of nations hos- 
tile to their aims is still tightening, while from the East come the 
armies of Admiral Kolchak. The end of spring may see the end of 
Bolshevism according to the belief in well-informed circles here. . . , 
The Navy Department has received short reports indicating the early 
demise of Bolshevism. — (New York American, May 13, 1919.) 

Washington, D. C, Sunday. — Reports coming to Washington from 
various official sources forecast the collapse of the Bolshevist state very 
soon, possibly within the next fortnight. Outwardly the Soviet Gov- 
ernment continues to operate. Trotzky talks glibly about raising a red 
army of enormous proportions, and manifestoes and decrees are issued 
without interruption. But, according to information that sifts across 
the frontiers of the Bolshevist dominion, the organization is tottering. 
. . . Bolshevist Russia, the reports all indicate, is like a leaking ship. 
At a distance it looks formidable. Actually its radical crew is demoral- 
ized. The whole fabric of authority is waterlogged and at any moment 
it may go down like a plummet. — (New York Herald, June 2, 1919.) 

Paris, April 30. — Bolshevism is fading out in Eastern Europe. Presi- 
dent Wilson's experts on the Slavic, Polish and Magyar situations have 
sound information to this effect. The British and French Governments 
have received like news, and the opening of summer . . . finds the 
Bolshevik movement decidedly on the wane. Except for the points 
where Bolshevik troops are in contact with invading troops of foreign 
nations . . . there is little vigor remaining in the Bolshevik move- 
ment in Russia. — (Special article by William G. Shepard, Foreign Cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, printed on June 3, 1919.) 

The Cabinet Takes a Hand 

The highest government officials have uttered the same 
absurdities. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, was 
quoted in the New York Herald of May 19, 1919, as follows : 

If Bolshevism continues its murderous acts much longer the reaction 
will be intensified everywhere. But Bolshevism is on the wane. Russia 
will adjust herself before long. 

The fabrications about Russia have not been confined to 
prophecy. Misrepresentation of present conditions in Russia 
have even exceeded the misrepresentations of Russia's future. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson said, according to the Wash- 
ington Star of May 4, 1919, 

• . . that Bolshevism is precisely as democratic as was the absolutism 
of Czar Nicholas, Kaiser Wilhelm and Emperor Carl, no more and no 
less. 

Attorney General Palmer, in a letter dated January 27, 
1920, and addressed to editors of magazines and newspapers 
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with the evident intention of influencing their editorial opin- 
ion, has expressed this version of the "truth" about Russia 
over his own signature: 

... It is the contention of the Department of Justice. . . . 

(1) That the present aim of the Russian Grovernment and its officers 
is to foment and incite discontent, aiming toward a revolution in this 
country. 

(2) That the entire movement is a dishonest and criminal one; in 
other words, an organized campaign to acquire the wealth and power 
of all countries for the few agitators and their criminal associates. 

(3) The Red movement does not mean an attitude of protest against 
alleged defects in our present political and economic organization of 
society. It does not represent the radicalism of progress. It is not a 
movement of liberty-loving persons. Lenin himself made the statement 
at the Third Soviet Conference, "Among the one hundred so-called Bol- 
sheviks there is one real Bolshevik, thirty-nine criminals and sixty 
fools." It advocates the destruction of all ownership in property, the 
destruction of all religion and belief in Grod. It is a movement organ- 
ized against Democracy, and in favor of the power of the few built by 
force. Bolshevism, syndicalism, the Soviet Government, sabotage, etc. 
. . . are only names for old theories of violence and criminality. 

Having lived at the expense of the Russian people for two years, 
these speculators in human lives and other people s earnings are trying 
to move to new fields to the East and to the West, hoping to take advan- 
tage of the economic distress and confusion of mind in which humanity 
finds itself after the terrific strain of five years of war. 

Its sympathizers in this country afe composed chiefly of criminals, 
mistaken idealists, social bigots and many unfortunate men and women 
suffering with various forms of hyperesthesia. . . . — (Letter reprinted 
in the Nation, Feb. 14, 1920, p. 190. 

Presidential Fabrication 

Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall was reported in the 
New York Times of April 21, 1919, to the effect that he ''would 
send a sufficiently large force to Russia to thoroughly extermi- 
nate the Bolsheviki." A dispatch from El Paso ran as follows ; 

"This is no time for temporizing with the Bolsheviki," the vice-presi- 
dent said. "Naturally, I am a Democrat and believe in the voice of the 
people, but I think that voice should come through the ballot box and 
not through lawless persecution and bloodshed." — (New York TiTnes, 
April 21, 1919.) 

President Wilson himself took a hand in misrepresenting 
the Russian situation on his speaking tour through the coun- 
try in September, 1919. In many addresses he went out of 
the way to make statements like the following : 

There are apostles of Lenin in our own midst. I cannot imagine what 
it means to be an apostle of Lenin. It means to be an apostle of the 
night, of chaos, of disorder. — (Speech at Helena, Mont., reported in New 
York Times, September 12, 1919.) 
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In the meantime some of them [the people of Europe], particularly 
Russia, are in danger of doing most dangerous things and substituting 
one kind of autocracy for another, rejecting the Czar, who was cruel 
at times, and setting up their present masters, who are cruel all the 
time. . . . (Speech at Bismarck, N. D., reported in New York Times, 
September 11, 1919.) 

The men who now are measurably in control of Russia represent 
nobody but themselves. . . . They have no mandate from anybody. 
There are only 34 of them, I am told, and there were more than thirty- 
four men who used to control the destinies of Europe from Wilhelm- 
strasse. There is a closer monopoly of power in Petrograd and Moscow 
than there ever was in Berlin; and the thing that is intolerable is not 
that the Russian people are having their way, but that another group 
of men more cruel than the Czar himself is controlling the destinies of 
that great people. (Speech at Des Moines, Iowa, reported in New York 
Times, September 7, 1919.) 

Commenting upon these charges of President Wilson's, the 
New Republic of September 17 remarked: 

And so he asserts that the Soviet regime is more cruel than was that 
of the Czar. Does any one imagine that Woodrow Wilson ever made 
the least effort to ascertain the facts of either term of his comparison? 
Does he know now general was tne use of "Stolypin's neckties" in the 
suppression of the liberal revolution of 1906? Has he any acquaintance 
with the statistics of Siberian exile, or any knowledge of the conditions 
under which transportation to Siberia was carried on? Has he exam- 
ined the relation between Czaristic officialaom and such affairs as the 
massacre of Kishinev? No, he was too busy to inform himself. But, of 
course, he knows all about the spirit and the practice of the Soviet 
regime. No; he has been too busy to inform himself. 

PROPAGANDA BY "INVESTIGATION" 
The Overman Committee 

There have been two carefully organized campaigns to 
discredit Soviet Russia on the part of government agen- 
cies. Both have had a considerable effect on the public 
mind because of the unusual amount of space devoted by the 
newspapers to their proceedings, and both have spread upon 
their official records the most unsupportable of fabrications 
and falsifications. The "Overman Committee" of the United 
States Senate and the "Lusk Committee" of the New York 
State Legislature have probably done more to muddy the 
waters of intelligence about Russia than any two other single 
agencies. 

From February 11 until March 10, 1919, the American 
papers were screaming in scare heads, and in columns upon 
columns of news stories, the most scandalous misrepresenta- 
tion about Soviet Russia, brought to the light by the careful 
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manipulation of the United States Senate Committee Investi- 
gating Bolshevism. The proceedings were staged in such a 
way as to allow the testimony of only those witnesses who 
would attack the Russian Government in the most lurid style. 
It was only by injecting themselves rather unceremoniously 
into the proceedings that any witnesses at all were heard who 
were in any way sympathetic with the Russian revolution. 
The most notorious and unscrupulous of the enemies of Soviet 
Russia were invited to testify before the committee and were 
treated with respect, while the friends of Soviet Russia who 
contrived to compel the committee to admit their testimony 
were treated with frank indignity. 

The details of these proceedings are too numerous to con- 
sider in this connection. Suffice it to quote some typical head- 
lines with which the New York Times summarized in bold- 
faced type their daily columns of almost verbatim accounts of 
the hearings at Washington. 

"TELLS SENATORS OF MASS TERROR BY BOLSHE- 
VIKI — SECRET KILLINGS IN CELLARS — SOVIETS 
WARNED AGAINST 'HESITATION' IN THE EXECU- 
TIONS." (February 12, 1919.) 

"BOLSHEVISM BARED BY R. E. SIMONS— WOMEN 
ARE NATIONALIZED— OFFICIAL DECREES REVEAL 
DEPTH TO WHICH THEY ARE SUBJECTED BY REDS." 
(February 18, 1919.) 

"DESCRIBE HORRORS UNDER RED RULE— R. E. 
SIMONS AND W: W. WELSH TELL SENATORS OF BRU- 
TALITIES OF BOLSHEVIKI — STRIP WOMEN IN 
STREETS— PEOPLE OF EVERY CLASS EXCEPT THE 
SCUM SUBJECTED TO VIOLENCE BY MOBS." (February 
16, 1919.) 

"SENATORS HEAR BRESHKOVSKAYA — 'GRAND- 
MOTHER OF THE REVOLUTION' SURE LENIN AND 
TROTZKY ARE GERMAN AGENTS— SEES RUSSIA IN 
UTTER RUIN— MOSCOW LOOTED BY REDS." (February 
15, 1919.) 

"RED AGITATORS FROM THIS CITY POTENT IN 
RUSSIA— ATROCITIES TO YOUNG GIRLS— TERRIBLE 
FATE OF HUNDREDS OF THEM SANCTIONED BY OFFI- 
CIAL AUTHORITY— VICTIMS OF RED GUARDS." (Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919.) 
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. All this was less than twelve months before the same New 
York Times, under the heading ' ' Law and Order in Soviet 
Russia," printed the following statements from the first of its 
correspondents to actually enter Soviet Russia since the first 
year of the revolution, Mr. Arthur Copping. 

The working millions, in their abiding fear and hatred of the des- 
potism that is ended, cheerfully put up not only with a grievous shortage 
of food, fuel and other necessaries that is associated with the democratic 
era that has dawned for them, but also with the asounding idealistic 
and hitherto untested economic principles upon which it is sought to 
build a new social fabric. .1 told Krassin . . . that the British Gov- 
ernment and people were now beginning to believe that Soviet Russia 
today, instead of being a tyrannical chaos, was an orderly and upward- 
striving democracy. In contradiction to most of the testimony that has 
trickled through the frontiers . . . the members of Russia's gov- 
ernment, so far from hatching schemes of robbery, spoliation and 
aggression, are toiling night and day in a self-sacrificing spirit which is 
almost fanatical, to build up a purely Utopian state based on theories 
and ideals adopted secretly under the despotism of Tsardom and nur- 
tured through long years of exile. The only Russians who had acquired 
self-reliance and business efficiency . . . capable of firmly handling 
the national helm, were these extremists, who composed the following 
of Lenin. (1) 

The Lusk-Union League Conspiracy 

The New York "Lusk Committee," officially known as the 
Joint Legislative Committee Investigating Seditious Activi- 
ties, was appointed in March, 1919, at the suggestion and 
stimulation of the Union League Club of New York, a body 
of the most prominent, wealthy and influential Republicans 
in the United States. This committee, under the guidance of 
a member of the club, Archibald E. Stevenson, pursued the 
same tactics as the Overman Committee in its efforts to dis- 
credit the Russian Soviet Government. The activities of the 
Lusk Committee, however, were directed primarily against 
the representative of the Russian Government in the United 
States, Mr. L. Martens and his staff. 

The committee found a place on the front pages of the 
newspapers by staging a spectacular raid on the office of the 
Russian Soviet Bureau — ^Mr. Martens' office. Acting under a 
warrant of questionable validity, and aided by a score of state 
constabulary and private detectives, Mr. Stevenson forcibly 
seized all the documents, papers, books and correspondence of 
the Soviet Bureau on June 12, 1919, and carried them to the 
offices of the Lusk Committee at the Prince George Hotel. 

(1) See article entitled "Getting Debamboozled About Russia," 
New Republic, March 10, 1920, p. 42. 
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There they remained for weeks under the close scrutiny of 
Mr. Stevenson and the committee's agents, together with a 
certain R. N. Nathan, chief of the British Secret Service in 
the United States. The committee subpoenaed Mr. Martens 
and his staff and examined them behind closed doors. 

While this process was going on the press agent of the 
committee issued publicity matter made up of the grossest 
fabrications and directed against the good name and reputa- 
tion of Mr. Martens, the Soviet Bureau and the Russian 
Government. These stories were featured by glaring head- 
lines and columns of "news" matter in the newspapers. 

The committee had possession of all the papers and records 
of the Bureau, it was admittedly hostile in its intentions 
toward the Bureau, and yet it produced not a single piece of 
concrete evidence that incriminated Mr. Martens or the Bureau 
in any way as having violated the laws of the United States. 
The best proof of this' is the fact that no criminal proceedings 
have been instituted by the Lusk Committee or any one else 
against Mr. Martens on account of the activities of him or his 
staff. And yet day after day the committee would give out 
statements to the press which went so far as to charge that 
the Soviet Bureau was conducting a propaganda, under orders 
from the Russian Government, directed toward the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force and violence. (1) 

The following are typical examples of these false state- 
ments : 

"The evidence will show that more than $500,000 had been sent to 
the Reds in this country by the Bolsheviki of Russia," said Senator H. J. 
Walters, president pro tern, of the Senate and member of committee ex- 
officio. (Brooklyn Eagle, April 30, 1919.) 

There is no doubt that there is a thoroughly organized plan worked 
out by the Russian Bolsheviki to seize the reigns of government in this 
country. (Ibid.) 

Attorney General Charles D. Newton, counsel to the Lusk Committee, 
declared yesterday that the Soviet Bureau, of which Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens is the head, was the clearing house in the United States for the 
forces of destruction in Russia and the promoters of discontent in Amer- 
ica. These forces, according to the Attorney General, had for their object 
the overthrow of the present form of government in the United States. 
(New York Tribune, June 30, 1919.) 



(1) For further details of the Lusk Committee's activities see "The 
Truth About the Lusk Committee: A Report Prepared by the Legislative 
Committee of the People's Freedom Union," New York, The Nation Press, 
1920, paper, pp. 32. 
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Radical agitation in this country, with its resultant social unrest, is 
not due to economic conditions, but to an organized, artificially stimulated 
movement under the inspiration of the Russian Soviet Government. This 
opinion will be submitted to the New York Legislature in an exhaustive 
report by the Joint Legislative Committee which has been investigating 
radical activities here since its organization last May, it was learned to- 
day. (New York Evening Post, December 9, 1919.) 

As it happened, a statement from United States Attorney 
General Palmer on the same subject appeared in the Times 
of the same day. Mr. Palmer said: 

It is clearly recognized that the present unrest and tendency towards 
radicalism arise from social and economic conditions that are of greater 
consequence than the individual agitator. 

Perhaps the most absurd fabrication in the Lusk Commit- 
tee's record was the statement made to the press by Deputy 
Attorney General Samuel A. Berger in the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1919: 

Ludwig Martens is here as an enemy of the United States, as the 
agent of conspirators in Russia who are planning to bring about a bloody 
revolution in this country and destroy its government by force. ("The 
Truth About the Lusk Committee," p. 30.) 

The New York Tribune, on November 18, 1919, published 
a headline that ran across the entire front page in bold type. 
It said: "MARTENS ADMITS LENIN SENT HIM TO 
OVERTHROW U. S." 

The news account below was a story of Mr. Martens' testi- 
mony before the Lusk Committee the day before. Not a word 
in the entire account supported the headline assertion. The 
nearest approach was the following: 

"Isn't it a fact that in stating its wishes to overthrow the capitalist 
system, the Soviet Government wishes to overthrow all capitalist gov- 
ernments?" asked Mr. Stevenson. 

"That is their wish. They wish to change from the capitalist to the 
Socialist system," answered Mr. Martens. 

"How do they expect this change to come about?" 

"The change may come by purely pacific means, or it may come 
through, a bitter struggle. They da not care how it is done." 

This is a sample of the cordial cooperation which the press 
gave to the Lusk Committee in its campaign to discredit Mr. 
Martens and, through him, the government he represents. 
The headline distorted a perfectly simple, truthful statement 
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of fact known to every student of -modem social change into 
the most serious charge of criminal anarchy. The amount of 
truth contained in the headline has been revealed by the 
absence of any prosecution of Mr. Martens by Federal or 
State agents, on this charge, and by the institution of a libel 
suit for $1,000,000 damages against the Tribune by Mr. Mar- 
tens. But the impression upon the public mind made by the 
headline has cut far deeper than anything that has happened 
since. 

PROMINENT PROPAGANDISTS 

The opinions of prominent men in private life on Russia, 
provided they corresponded to this point of view, have been 
given the widest publicity in the American press. Some 
typical illustrations are as follows : 

Major Montgomery Schuyler, former United States diplo- 
matic represent and chief of the Intelligence Service of the 
A. E. F. in Siberia : 

Bolshevism is radical and rotten, and it cannot survive. . . . Rus- 
sia is too big, too vital and too sensible to stay long under the yoke of 
the irreponsible despotism of a minority led by criminals and renegade 
Russians helped by German money and German brains. (Quoted in New 
York Herald, January 25, 1920.) 

Frank H. Simonds, the New York Tribune's expert on 
contemporary history : 

Russian Bolshevism is again isolated and is manifestly on its last 
legs. During the recent week we have had in Paris a frank effort on the 
part of well-intentioned Americans and British humanitarians, possible 
victims of less well-intentioned intrig^ue, to carry food to Russia. So far 
this effort has failed. If failure remains constant it is possible to hope 
that Russian Bolshevism will fall of its own weight, solely due to Btarva- 
tion which it has produced and become the victim of the sin which it 
engendered. (New York Tribune, May 9, 1919.) 

Elihu Root, member of President Wilson's Commission to 
Russia in 1917: 

I feel sure that they [the people of Russia] will work out success- 
fully a true democracy, based upon the principles of liberty and justice. 
Plainly this can be done only by destroying the power of the wicked 
and cruel Bolsheviki, who dispersed the Constituent Assembly, elected 
by the people of Russia, and in its place set up a tyranny just as bad as 
that of the Czar. (New York World, November 28, 1919.) 
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Jacob H. Schiff, banker and publicist: 

It is evident that if we do not come to the aid of the elements in 
Russia who heroically battle to subdue the forces of disorder and anarchy, 
the present regime, which cannot remain permanently, will surely be 
followed by reactionary rule most likely as undesirable as was that of 
the Romanoffs. (Ibid.) 

Gertrude Atherton, the noted novelist, in an article entitled 
"Time as a Cure for Bolshevism," said: 

The fact is that all civilized Europe stands in terror of Bolshevism, 
not because the people care the least whether their governments ever see 
their fifteen billions [loans to Russia] again, but because Bolshevism 
means chaos, wholesale murder, the complete destruction of civilization. 
If it had been really animated by the true theories it professed; if it had 
solved the problem of poverty, let alone of human happiness, if it had 
brought freedom and prosperity even to one class, it would have tri- 
umphed; no doubt of that. 

But the Bolsheviki, having seduced the ignorant masses of Russia 
with lies and gained control of the banks and ammunition, soon showed 
their hand. They are merely our old conventional anarchists under a 
new name and with power for the first time to loot and murder on a 
huge scale, instead of plotting a king now and then, or exhibiting their 
unfriendliness to the law by safe-cracking and murdering for pleasure 
or for hire. The Bolsheviki of Russia and elsewhere are merely the 
criminal classes organized. . . . 

I wonder what posterity, reading , history, will say to the statesmen 
of the western civilizations for not having sent an army into Russia long 
ago and exterminated Bolshevism at its source. ... It would have been 
a simple matter. . . . (New York Times Magazine, March 16, 1919, 
p. 3.) 

The following prominent men issued an open letter, in 
April, 1919, asking assistance for the "Russian armed factions 
fighting the Lenin-Trotzky regime" : 

Daniel Carter Beard, founder of the Boy Scouts, author 
and artist. 

Charles Stewart Davison, lawyer and author. 

Dr. .William T. Hornaday, director, New York Zoological 
Park. 

George A. Hurd. • 

Lyle E. Mahan. 

Dr. William T. Manning, Rector of Trinity Church. 

Cleveland Moffat, author. 

George D. Pratt, banker and capitalist. 

George Haven Putnam, prominent publisher. 

Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Benjamin I. Wheeler, President of the University of 
California, and others. 
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Excerpts from this letter follow: 

Bolshevism is the assault of greed, ignorance and brute force upon 
everything that Americans have learned to hold sacred. It destroys lib- 
erty, property rights, law, order, marriage, the home and education. It 
is the murderer of peace, enlightenment and progress. Its loot enriches 
a few black-hearted and red-handed leaders and beggars everybody 

But now the mad wolves of anarchy have a considerable portion of 
Russia by the throat and are freely sucking their lifeblood. It is just 
as if the unarmed people of America living east of the great plains and 
north of Jacksonville were today terrorized by organized bands of 200,000 
merciless robbers, engaged in robbing everybody, wrecking banks, fac- 
tories and industries en masse and instantly shooting everyone suspected 
of disliking them or their methods. (New York Times, April 27, 1919.) 

Samuel Gompers, President, American Federation of 
Labor : 

No more monstrous or degrading movement was ever set up any- 
where in the world. Its entire existence has been oiie of terrorism, 
tyranny and brutal slaying of those who are seeking for a just govern- 
ment, for the Bolsheviks have proved more tyrannous than ever were the 
Czar and his brutal officials. They have brutalized Russia and used every 
means to throttle freedom by joining Germany in its efforts to enslave 
the world. (New York World, November 28, 1919.) 

"NEWS" FROM RUSSIA 

The press has been, perhaps, the chief offender against 
truth and fact concerning Russia. A candid examination of 
reports about Russia in American newspapers will convince 
the most skeptical that since May, 1917, there has been, 
strictly speaking, no news from Russia. There has been a 
vast amount of material published, but it cannot be called 
news. Two-thirds of it has been anti-Russian propaganda, 
and the remaining one-third denials and retractions and tardy 
corrections of the other two-thirds. It is needless to point 
out that the denials and retractions have received far less 
prominence than the fabrications they sought to correct. The 
net impression of Russia built up by •the press has been com- 
pletely at variance with actual fact. 

The New York Times is generally conceded to be one of 
the most reliable of the conservative American newspaper^. 
"All the News That Is Fit to Print" is the slogan that appears 
at the head of every issue. It makes a specialty of publishing 
in more detail than other papers original sources of informa- 
tion. A survey of the political news from Russia, specially 
featured in that paper, from May, 1917, will give a fair idea of 
the offense against Russia of the American press. 
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The following are some of the chief Russian items as they 
appeared in the' Times. 

A "TIMES" BIOGRAPHY OF LENIN AND TROTZKY 

May 10 — Lenin Reported Missing in Petrograd. 

May 22— Lenin Still Alive. 

June 25 — ^Lenin's Real Name Said to Be Zederbluhm. 

July 31 — Lenin Still Missing. (Petrograd dispatch by Asso- 
ciated Press.) 

August 13 — Lenin Reported in Capital. ^ (Petrograd, A. P.) 

September 1 — Lenin in Switzerland. (Special to Times from 
Geneva.) 

September 28 — Lenin Reported in Petrograd. (Petrograd, 
A. P.) 

November 11 — Lenin Heads New Russian Cabinet — ^Trotzky 
in the Foreign Office. (Petrograd, A. P.) 

November 16 — ^Lenin's Power Waning. (London, A. P.) 

November 19 — Lenin Government Split. (Special dispatch to 
Times from Harold Williams. from Petrograd.) 

November 30 — Coalition Cabinet Forced *on Bolsheviki. . . . 
After Peasants' Conference Turns on Lenine. (Special 
To Times from Harold Williams, Petrograd.) 

1918 

January 16 — Lenin in Sanitarium. 

January 17 — Four Shots Miss Lenin. (Petrograd, A. P.) 

February 18 — Attempt to Kidnap Lenin Foiled. Bolshevist 
Power Wanes and Anti-Semitism Is Growing. (Petro- 
grad, London and Stockholm, A. P.) • 

Feburary 20 — Heard Lenin Had Fled. Rumor in Finland 
Bolsheviki Had Been Overthrown. (London, Special to 
Times,) 

February 22 — Party Turns on Trotzky and He may Resign. 
(Two-column head on first page. Petrograd, Special to 
Times from Harold Williams.) 

March 10 — Trotzky Resigns Office. (London, A. P.) 

March 12 — Lenin Dismissed Trotzky. (Petrograd, Special to 
Times from Harold Williams.) 

March 31 — Lenin Has Pneumonia. 

April 28 — Revolt in Russia — Grand Duke Michael Emperor. 

April 29 — ^Repeat Reports of Russian Revolt — Stockholm Now 
Hears Alexis Is Chosen Ruler. (Stockholm, A. P.) 
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June 23 — ^Lenin Ready to Resign — Czecho-Slovak Success in 
Russia Upsetting His Regime. (Zurich and Washing- 
ton, A. P., quoting "official dispatches.") 

June 23— Moscow Reported Taken — ^New Czar Named — ^Red 
Leaders in Flight. (Eight-column headline on first 
page. London, Special to Times.) 

August 12 — Lenin May Seek Refuge in Berlin— rPrepares for 
Flight with Trotzky as Red Regime in Russia Totters. 
(London, A. P.) 

August 13 — ^Red Leaders Flee — Reach Kronstadt — Entire 
Bolshevist Government Escaping from Moscow, Ger- 
man Papers Announce. (London, A. P.) 

August 16 — ^Bolsheviki Flee Moscow. (Amsterdam, A. P.) 

August 16 — ^Allies' Movements Hearten Russians — Washing- 
ton Sees in Increasing Activity a Speedy Rout of Bol- 
sheviki. (Washington, A. P.) 

August 18 — ^Report Kronstadt Seized by Germans — ^French 
Hear Lenin's Refuge Is in Foe's Possession. (Paris, 
A. P.) 

August 20 — Red Power Wanes as Allied Troops Push into 
Russia. (Special from Harold Williams to Times from 
London.) , 

August 20 — ^Bolshevist Chiefs Reported on Warship at Kron- 
stadt Ready to Flee. (Washington dispatch.) 

August 27 — ^Recent Reports That Both Moscow and Petro- 
grad Had Been Virtually Abandoned by the Principal 
Bolshevist Leaders Appeared to Be Confirmed by In- 
formation Reaching the State Department Today from 
Sweden. (Washington Special to Times.) 

September 1 — Lenin Twice Wounded by an Assassin. (Lon- 
don, A. P.) 

September 2 — liCnin Reported Dead — ^Was Shot by a Girl. 
(Eight-column headline. London, A. P.) 

September 3— Lenin Not Dead, Bolsheviki Announce. (Am- 
sterdam, A. P.) 

September 5 — Lenin Has a Relapse. (London, A. P.) 

September 7 — ^Lenin Reported Weaker. (London, A. P.) 

Octover 17 — ^Reports New Attack on Premier Lenin — ^Am- 
sterdam Hears the Bolshevist Leader Was Shot by a 
Member of Soviet Bureau. (Amsterdam, A. P.) 

December 9 — Red Leaders Ready to Flee to Sweden. (Am- 
sterdam, A. P.) 

December 16 — ^Lenin Reported Ready to Give Up — His Plan 
to Abandon the Red Regime Was Barely Defeated at 
Central Council Ballot. (Stockholm, A. P.) 
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December 28 — Ludendorf Chief of Soviet Army. 

1919 

January 3 — ^His Train Captured, Lenin Escapes. (Vladivo- 
stok, A. P.) 

January 9 — ^Trotzky Dictator — ^Arrests Lenin — Ousts Bol- 
shevist Premier and Now Rules Alone in Russia, Copen- 
hagen Hears. (Copenhagen, A. P.) 

January 11 — Kremlin Is Lenin's Prison — ^Trotzky, Red Dic- 
tator, Holds Deposed Premier in Moscow. (Washing- 
ton, A. P.) 

January 11 — Lenin Abolishes Money. (On another page.) 

January 18 — Lenin Is Reported to Have Arrived in Barce- 
lona. (Madrid, A. P.) 

January 24 — Trotzky's Forces Quit Petrograd — Admit Cause 
Is Beaten. "Nikolai Lenin, the Bolshevist Premier, 
and Trotzky, speaking recently before the Moscow 
Soviet, confessed that the Bolshevist regime was bank- 
rupt." (Copenhagen and London, A. P.) 

January 25 — Assert Trotzky Was Taken — ^Libau Advices to 
Switzerland Say He Did Not Escape from Narva. 
(Basle, A. P.) 

January 27 — ^Trotzky Not Captured. (London, A. P.) 

February 19 — ^Red Leaders Are at Odds. (Stockholm, A. P.) 

March 15— Bullet Hits Trotzky's Hat. (London, A. P.) 

April 3 — ^Trotzky Opposes Lenin — Break Between the Bol- 
shevist Leaders Said to Be Definite Over Policy Against 
Allies. (London, Special ""to Times.) 

April 22 — Red Rule Totters as Kolchak Wins — ^Troops and 
People in Revolt. (London, A. P., and Washington Spe- 
cial to Times.) 

April 22 — ^Proletariat Plots Against Lenin — ^Premier Blames 
Trotzky. (Geneva Special to Times.) 

June 7 — ^Lenin Tired of Struggle. (Geneva, A. P.) 

July 3 — ^Trotzky Nearly Captured. (Ekaterinodar Special to 
Times from Harold Williams.) 

August 2 — ^Talk That Lenin Intends to Retire. (Stockholm, 
A. P.) 

September 26 — Says Lenin Is Captive in Kremlin at Moscow. 
(Copenhagen Special to Times.) 

September 26 — Rumor That Lenin Is Slain. (Paris, A. P.) 

October 9 — ^Thirteen Red Leaders Killed by Bomb — ^Moscow in 
Revolt. (Washington Special to Times.)* 
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October 31 — Lenin Plans to Lie Low — Says Reds Must Await 
Another Chance When Soviet Regime Falls. (London, 
A. P.) 

November 23 — State Department Gets News of Revolts All 
Over Red Russia — I^mor Soviet Has Given Up — 
Copenhagen Hears Lemn Has Agreed to Turn Power 
Over to United Socialist Parties. (Washington Special, 
quoting "advices to the State Department," and Copen- 
hagen dispatch to Jewish Daily Forward.) 

1920 

January 26 — Rumor of Moscow Revolt — Soviet Also Reported 
to Have Moved to Tver Because of Plague. (Helsing- 
fors, A. P.) 

PETROGRAb IN FANCY 

The dispatches in the American press dealing with military 
matters have been no more reliable. The impression sought 
to be conveyed to the American people about the strength and 
achievements of the Soviet Army may be gained by a survey 
of the "news" about Petrograd since September, 1918, as it 
appeared in the New York Times. 

1918 

September 12 — ^Petrograd in Flames — City Prey to Massacre, 
Pillage and Riots. (Washington dispatch.) 

September 13 — Petrograd in Revolt Against Bolsheviki — 
Peasants Enter the City. (London, A. P.) 

September 14— Fall of Petrograd Again Reported. (Paris, 
Havas.) 

September 20 — Thieves Looting Petrograd — Refugees Say 
City Is Entirely in Hands of Anarchists. (Stockholm, 
A. P.) 

Otober 23 — Petrograd Sailors Rebel. (Stockholm, A. P.) 

October 31 — Great Massacre Planned by Reds — ^Wild Panic in 
Petrograd. (Front page feature; Special from Harold 
Williams.) 

November 12 — Petrograd Now Starving. (Stockholm spe- 
cial.) 

November 24 — New Massacres Begun by Reds in Starving 
Petrograd. (Stockholm special : front page feature.) 

December 7 — Petrograd City of Horrors — ^Middle Class Re- 
ported Dying by Thousands. 

December 13 — Petrograd a Horror City. (Washington dis- 
patch.) 
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1919 

January 5 — Bolsheviki Fearful of Losing Petrograd. (Copen- 
hagen Special to Times.) 

January 15 — ^Thousands of Famine Victims Beg Death in 
Petrograd. (Wireless special from Copenhagen.) 

January 18 — Revolt in Petrograd. (Helsingfors, A. P.) 

January 23 — ^Reds Meet Defeat in North Russia — May Yield 
Petrograd. (Four-column headline, first page. Arch- 
angel, A. P., and Copenhagen special.) 

January 24 — ^Trotzky's Forces Quit Petrograd — ^War Minister 
Admits Cause Is Beaten. (Copenhagen, A. P.) 

January 26 — ^Petrograd Seems Doomed to Pillage. (Copen- 
hagen special.) 

February 3 — ^Red Artillery Shells Petrograd Seized in Anti- 
Red Revolt. (Copenhagen wireless.) 

February 26 — ^Petrograd a City of Dead and Dying. (Lon- 
don Special.) 

March 23 — ^Trotzky Prepares to Defend Petrograd. (Paris 
A. P.) 

April 3 — ^Petrograd Rises Againt Reds. (London, A. P. First 
page feature.) 

May 4 — ^Petrograd Reported Won — ^Bolsheviki Beaten on 
Petrograd Front. (Paris, Helsingfors and London, A. P.) 

May 12 — Entente Troops Prepare for Attack on Petrograd. 

May 13 — ^Two Russian [Anti-Soviet] Columns Moving on 
Petrograd. (London, A. P.) 

May 17 — Army of Finns Nears Petrograd. (Copenhagen 
special.) 

May 23 — Allies Closing in on Petrograd. (London, A. P.) 

May 24 — Fall of Petrograd Near — ^Vast Numbers of Red 
Troops Desert and Join Allied Forces. (London, A. P.) 

May 25 — Petrograd Afire as Fall Impends — Reds Blow Up 
Munitions. (London and Helsingfors, A. P.) 

May 28 — ^Foreign Reds Oust Bolsheviki — Letts and Finns 
Control Petrograd — Soviet Chiefs in Flight (Stock- 
holm, A. P. First page feature.) 

June 3 — ^Petrograd Said to Have Been Captured. (Copenha- 
gen, A. P.) 

June 4 — Petrograd Advance Slowed Up. (Universal Service, 
London.) 

June 4 — ^Petrograd Said to Have Fallen. (London, A. P.) 
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PETROGRAD IN FACT 

On June 6 the New York Qlohe published a special dis- 
patch from Isaac Don Levine, its special Russian correspon- 
dent. He said, in part: "I have just crossed from Petrograd 
and am the only one on this side of the border possessing the 
real facts about the situation. Petrograd is grim but calm, 
and the people attend to their daily tasks unaware of the fairy 
tales being circulated in Western Europe about them. If Pet- 
rograd is being evacuated nobody there knows anything about 
it. If there is a panic in Petrograd its inhabitants are igno- 
rant of it. . . . Soviet cars and trains run as usual." 

PETROGRAD "FALLS" SOME MORE 

Again in October came another propaganda campaign 
against Petrograd in the press. This time it was Yudenitch 
and his Northwestern Army around whom the fabricatons 
were hung. The headlines tell the story: 

1919 

October 5 — Advance on Petrograd — General Yudenitch Be- 
gins an Offensive. (Copenhagen dispatch.) 

October 12 — New Outbreak in Petrograd — ^Anti-Soviet Forces 
Capture Government Buildings. (Copenhagen and Hel- 
singfors, A. P.) 

October 13 — Anti-Red Forces Nearing Petrograd. (London, 
A. P.) 

October 15 — ^Rout Red Forces Near Petrograd. 

October 16 — Anti-Reds Winning on Three Fronts — ^Petrograd 
Doomed. 

October 17 — Reds Evacuate Petrograd — Foe Near — ^Mutiny 
Among the Reds. 

October 18 — Anti-Red Forces Now in Petrograd — ^Yudenitch 
Said to Have Entered Suburbs on Thursday. (First 
page, scare-head stoiy.) 

October 19 — Anti-Bolsheviki Grip Petrograd — End of Reds 
Seen — Fall Not Yet Confirmed. (London and Wash- 
ington, A. P. First page feature.) 

October 20 — Petrograd's Fall Again Reported — ^Yudenitch 
Troops Were in Suburbs on Saturday — ^Washington 
Hears Both City and Kronstadt Have Fallen. (Paris 
special, Reval and London, A. P.) 

October 21 — Anti-Red Forces Near Petrograd — ^News of Fall 
of City Before Yudenitch's Army Hourly Expected — 
Kronstadt Yields Friday. (London, A. P.) 
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October 22— Yudenitch's Army in Hard Fighting Near Petro- 
grad — Expects Capture Soon — Kronstadt Fall Denied. 
(London, A. P.)^ 

October 23 — Battle Goes on for Petrograd. (London, A. P.) 

October 25 — ^Trotzky Mobilizes All Petrograd Men— Reds 
Claim Successes. (London, A. P.) 

October 27— Yudenitch Renews Petrograd Drive— Troops Ad- 
vance North and East to Surround the Former Cap- 
itol. (Helsingfors, A. P.) 

October 28 — ^Yudenitch Losing Ground to Reds—Reds Take 
Krasnoe Seloe. 

October 29 — Bolsheviki Claim Decisive Advance — Offensive 
Near Petrograd. (London, A. P.) 

October 30 — ^Reds Repulsed, Yudenitch Says. (London, A. P.) 

November 2 — ^Petrograd Saved, Trotzky Declares — City Now 
Free from Danger. (London, A. P.) 

November 10 — Yudenitch's Army Still Falling Back. 

November 17 — ^Yudenitch Resigns — Command Transferred to 
Aout — Internment of Northwest Army in Esthonia. 
(London and Stockholm, A. P.) 

"THE WEATHER WAS VERY COLD" 

Commenting upon Petrograd, Lincoln Eyre, special corre- 
spondent of the New York World, wrote in an article printed 
in that paper on March 8, 1920, as follows : 

English papers published in their issue of Dec. 27 the following 
alleged description, under a Stockholm date, of Christmas in Petrograd: 
"According to telegrams received by way of Finland, the people of 
Petrograd passed a very desolate Christmas, being without food or fuel, 
while spotted typhus and Spanish influenza were rampant. The sani- 
tary conditions of the city bafile description. The water supply is frozen, 
so that water from the Neva or melted snow has been used for drinking 
purposes. The weather is very cold and kitchen furniture is being 
burned as fuel. 

"Only one disinfectant is obtainable and only four infirmaries are 
open. Bands of robbers frequently visit unoccupied premises, and the 
authorities are auite powerless against these marauders, who carry off 
everything left by the Red Guards. Misery is so great in Petrograd 
that the inhabitants are contemplating death as a relief." 

I was in Petrograd several da^^s before, during and after Christmas 
week. From my own comprehensive observation, I say without hesita- 
tion that the only accurate statement contained in the above dispatch 
is contained in these words: "The weather is very cold." 

While there were a few cases of typhus and Spanish influenza, 
neither of these diseases was "rampant." Sanitary conditions were as 
good as could as could possibly be extected in a city that a short time 
before had had an enemy at its gates. The water supply was not frozen 
and there was no necessity to Bum kitchen furniture, since everybody 
had enough fuel for cooking purposes at least. 
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There were several kinds of disinfectants, and fully a score of in- 
firmaries and hospitals were open. As for robber bands, I do not believe 
there ever has been a time in its history when Petrogn^ad was more free 
from the peril of criminal marauders. I walked about the streets fre- 
quently late at nights unarmed and with the feeling of perfect security 
which the very harshness of the Soviet methods against the lawless ele- 
ments cannot help but give one. 

Many legitimate criticisms could be formulated against the munic- 
ipal administration of Petrograd at the time in question, but none of the 
points touched upon in this Stockholm work of fiction could properly be 
included in such criticism. To my mind, the above quoted yarn is a 
charmingly complete specimen of the fanciful descriptions of life in 
Russia under the Bolsheviki. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Nation has summed up 
the Petrograd fabrications in a sentence: Petrograd has 
"thus far fallen six times, been burned to the ground twice, 
been in absolute panic twice, has starved to death constantly, 
and has revolted against the Bolsheviks on no less than six 
different occasions — all in the columns of the Times. 

THE "MASSACRE" OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW II 

A few of the notable instances of newspaper falsification 
may be mentioned. All of them have left their impression 
deep in the American mind in spite of subsequently forced 
denials. 

The famous St. Bartholemew's massacre that never hap- 
pened but caused nevertheless an immense sensation in the 
United States is an illustration. 

The New York Times on October 31, 1918, featured on the 
front page the following headlines : 

"GREAT MASSACRE PLANNED BY REDS— NIGHT OF 
NOVEMBER 10 FIXED FOR A ST. BARTHOLEMEW OF 
RUSSIAN BOURGEOISIE — WILD PANIC IN PETRO- 
GRAD." 

Under this head were the following news dispatches, both 
special cables to the Times : 

Copenhagen, Oct. 30. — A special to the Koebenhaven from Petrograd 
reports that the Bolsheviki now openly declare that the night of Novem- 
ber 10 will be a general St. Bartholomew, with the murder of the entire 
bourgeoisie and intellectual class. Indescribable panic is said to reign 
in Petrogn^ad. 

London, Oct. 30. — With reference to the Copenhagen report that 
the Bolsheviki intend to make November 10 a general St. Bartholemew 
for the bourgeoisie, Harold Williams writes: *It is futile to cherish the 
illusion that the Bolsheviks do not mean what they say. During Septem- 
ber their official organ announced daily 500 names of persons shot fp 
cold blood without trial and without reason.' 
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Harold Williams, it may be remarked in passing, was the 
Times' star Eussian correspondent whose dispatches have 
been always given the greatest prominence in its columns. He 
has been considered, in conventional circles, as a Russian 
authority. 

These dispatches caused the greatest excitement in the 
United States. They were commented upon by papers from 
coast to coast as conclusive proof that the Soviet Government 
had let loose wholesale murder and assassination. A fair 
sample of editorial opinion is the Times editorial of Novem- 
ber 1, 1918: 

The opening up of the Dardanelles to their ships of war presents the 
opportunity and brings into view the duty of the Allies to put a stop to 
the bloody massacres planned and perpetrated by the Bolsheviki in 
Russia. They have proclaimed a St. Bartholemew for the night of No- 
vember 10 when it is their purpose to surpass all their previous exploits 
in murder. They have decreed for that night the assassination of all 
Russians of the middle class, all the intellectuals who can be reached 
by their bands of murderers. 

Mr. Harold Williams, in London, sounds a warning that should be 
heeded. He says there are the gravest reasons for fearing a reign of 
terror and bloodshed that will destroy what is left of the classes who 
alone keep alive the hope that Russia may be saved and reconstituted. 
The Bolshiviki are ravening beasts of prey, a large part of them actual 
criminals, all of them mad with the raging passions of the class struggle, 
preached into their dull minds by Lenin, Trotzky and their kind. There 
will be bloody work in Petrograd and Moscow if it is not stopped. . . . 

Mr. Bakhmeteff, the so-called "Russian Ambassador" at 
Washington — appointed by the long-defunct Kerensky Gov- 
ernment and at the time representing only the ambitions of 
the enemies of Soviet Russia — went so far as to propose, on 
November 7, to the Department of State at Washington that 
"the Bolsheviki and German agents be held personally respon- 
sible for the massacre before an international court." 

On November 6 the Times printed the following news item : 

The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce in New York appealed 
yesterday to civic and religious organizations throughout the country to 
protest against the massacre in Russia of all the bourgeoisie which, 
according to cable dispatches last week, the Bolsheviki intend to carry 
out on Novemb^ 10. The Chamber has received information indicating 
that the Bolsheviki plan a massacre on a greater scale than previous 
advices have indicated. 

The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce is an asso- 
ciation of prominent business men of large interests which 
has kept up a steady stream of anti-Soviet propaganda. Its 
Board of Directors includes the name of Mr. McRoberts of the 
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National City Bank, who predicted internal tranquillity for 
Russia three months before the revolution. It also includes 
such solid names as Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, and A. Barton Hepburn. The stability 
of such names would seem to insure accuracy of statement. 
But such is not the case. 

On November 11, the day after the "massacre" was sched- 
uled to occur, an obscure item in the New York World, 
announcing in its headline that "threat of massacre seems to 
have been a fake," appeared. No other New York paper car- 
ried even that denial. The only incident of the day in Russia, 
according to the World dispatch, was the granting of amnesty 
by the Soviet Government to political prisoners ! 

THE RED TERROR OF THE PRESS 

The news columns of the American press have been given 
over to the most unrestrained fabrications about the "Red 
Terror." With a perspective of even a few months and more 
reliable accounts, it is possible now to see the magnitude of 
absurdity to which these stories went. 

A fair sample of hundreds of such dispatches is one sent 
out by the Associated Press under a Stockholm date line on 
October 14, 1918, and published in the Times on the 17th. 

Despite protests made by neutral Ministers, the wholesale slaughter 
of persons charged with counter-revolution continues unabated. . . . 
Large numbers were being executed daily on the slightest pretext and 
under the most revolting conditions. The mania for murder is so strong 
among the Bolshevist officials, the refugees say, that they even shoot 
their own partisans. The firing squads take delight in forcing con- 
demned men to jump down automobiles and in shooting them before the 
eyes of the other victims. . . . 

Another sample appeared in the Times of November 1 
under the headline, **Mme. Breshkovskaya Executed by Reds." 

Amsterdam, Oct. 31. — According to a Petrograd telegram Mme. 
Breshkovskaya, Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution, was 
shot on October 27 on the charge of opposing the Bolshevist regime. 

This was only a few months before Mme. 'Breshkovsky 
came to the United States for her extended lecture tour. 



EDITORIAL MURDER AND RIOT 

The impression of these dispatches was bolstered up and 
kept alive by a constant flow of abusive, and all but completely 
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fabricated, editorials. The following is a fair sample taken 
from the Times of October 5, 1918 : 

Concurring reports from several sources leave no doubt that the 
Russian Reign of Terror is becoming faster and madder; that Lenin 
becoming appalled has tried to check it; that he has failed, and that the 
power in internal affairs is slipping out of his hands into those of men 
of more brutal type than he. In other words, Lenin is duplicating the 
history of Robespierre, who found his own Reign of Terror wrested 
from his hands by far worse men than he was, who seemed disposed to 
check it, and who was killed by them. Like Lenin, Robespierre was 
a man of education. He was willing to set mutder loose for a pur- 
pose . . . aimless massacre for mere delight in killing was not in his 
nature, though it was in that the Herberts who opposed him and the 
Billauds and Tallieus who killed him. . . . Who are Lenin's Herberts 
and Billauds? One of them is a man named Jacob Peters. ... He is 
the man who is described as signing death warrants all day long with- 
out looking at them. ... A woman applies to Peters for news of her 
husband. 'Shot by mistake,' callously answers Peters, the mistake being 
doubtless due to his habit of not reading the warrants he signs. An- 
other is Zinovieff, the raging madman who is President of the Petrograd 
Svoiet. Another is Shatoff, once a New York anarchist and now head 
of the Extraordinary Commission against Counter-Revolution in Petro- 
grad. . . . Now he is a murderer by the wholesale and is said to be the 
man who slew the Czar's wife and children, though most of his victims 
ftre far humbler. 

These dispatches and the above-quoted editorial was writ- 
ten only eighteen months before the New York World carried 
a five-column story from its special correspondent, Lincoln 
Eyre, who met Zinoviev personally, saw his work at first hand 
and reported his conclusions with obvious fair-mindedness as 
follows : 

There is no question, however, that the businesslike fashion in which 
Petroprad's affairs are conducted is the chief cause of her people's lesser 
Buffering. For this great praise is assuredly due to Dictator Zinovieff. 
Five years ago had any one of his Socialist companions in exile in Paris 
told him he could prove himself competent to administer a great munic- 
ipality, Zinovieff probably would have smiled. (N. Y. World, March 8, 
1920. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TERROR 

It is of course true that a certain amount of "terror" was 
ised by the Soviet Government to suppress attempts by un- 
icrupulous minority groups to overthrow the government by 
OTce at a time when Russia was invaded on every front by 
'oreign arms. The extent to which the truth was twisted by 
vild exaggeration into a complete fabrication may be gained 
)y the following excerpts from an interview with Isaac Don 
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Levine, special correspondent of the Chicago Daily News and 
New York Globe, who was in Russia at the time and who has 
had the courage to report his observations as he made them. 

The Soviet government came into power peacefully. It continued 
to rule peacefully for about five months, during which time no serious 
counter-revolutionary efforts were made by any one. In the spring of 
1918 the Socialist Revolutionists assassinated Uritzky and Volodarsky. 
This party was the old party of the Terrorists of the Czar's time, of 
which Spiridonova was one of the leaders. When they used Terroristic 
methods to seek to overthrow the Soviet government the latter responded 
by seizing, imprisoning and executing leaders of that party. 

During the whole period of government terror, almost two years in 
length, not more than 4,000 persons were executed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. For example, I examined the records in Moscow for the first 
three weeks in May, 1919. During that time eighty-five persons were 
put to death, ajid nine-tenths of these were killed for civil crimes, such 
highway robbery, burglary and the like. (N. Y. Globe, March 3, 1920.) 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF WOMEN— IN AMERICA 

For weeks the papers were full of the stories of the nation- 
alization of women ; the text of decrees were printed purp^ort- 
ing to prove that women were public property in Soviet Russia. 
The Associated Press, in a dispatch from London dated April 
15, 1919, went so far as to transmit a long dispatch comment- 
ing on the administration of this decree. "The law providing 
for the nationalization of women in Northeast Russia," it 
states, "has been suspended in one province as the result of 
popular outcry" . . . and so on for three-quarters of a column. 

This whole story of the nationalization of women was so 
obviously absurd that some of its chief disseminators finally 
retracted it. The New Europe, the English periodical in which 
the so-called decrees were originally published, admitted its 
mistake and made public apology in its issue of March 13, 
1919. Even the United States Department of State took pains 
to deny the tale. In the official press release of February 28, 
1919, the Department stated: "The rumor as to the national- 
ization of women is not true." It is safe to say, however, that 
out of one hundred people who read the original stories not 
more than one or two ever saw the denials. 

The most authoritative and direct evidence about the 
origin of this canard has come from the pen of one of the 
most impartial Americans who ever visited Soviet Russia — 
Oliver M. Sayler. In his book "Russia : White or Red," pub- 
lished in 1919 by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, Mr. Sayler 
says (p. 183) : 
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In spite of the novelty of Samara's cosmopolitan guests, the talk of 
the city on our arrival was focused on a proclamation pasted broadcast 
on bulletin boards and stone walls. Copies of this document were at a 
premium, and here an(}' there corners were torn away as souvenirs. From 
a complete text, I had the following translation made into English : 

DECREE 

This decree is proclaimed by the Free Association of Anarchists 
of the city of Saratoff, in compliance with the decision of the Soviet of 
Peasants', Soldiers' and Workmeh's Deputies of Kronstadt regarding 
the abolition of the private possession of women.' (Saratoff, with a 
population of 250,000 lies 200 miles southwest of Samara on the Volga 
River.) 

Mr. Sayler then gives a verbatim translation of the "de- 
cree" in all the revolting details which the press has taken 
such special care to publish broadside throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Sayler then describes his personal experiences with 
the group of anarchists under whose name the "decree" was 
published : 

An astonishing document, inexplicable and incredible anywhere 
except in Russia today. And even in Russia the explanation was diffi- 
cult and elusive. 

In quest of an explanation, however, I dropped into the Anarchists' 
clubhouse in Samara one morning with Smith and Humphries of the 'Y.* 
Not so very remotely, the luxurious and commodious building had been 
the home of one of Samara's millionaires, but the Anarchists had decided 
it would make an admirable clearing house for their social and political 
activities, and by virtue of their imposing numbers and power they had 
been permitted by the Bolsheviki to dispossess the owner and move in 
themselves. And so here they were, flying their black flag at the front 
door, just a few feet away from the Roman Catholic church of, the city! 
Russia abounds in paradoxes today, but I doubt whether a stranger 
contrast could be found in all that stricken land. 

Inside we found reading rooms and study rooms and dispensers of 
voluminous Anarchist 'literature' and propaganda. In one room a group 
of the leaders, strange-eyed, alert men and women of the fanatic type, 
gathered to ask us the latest news of Tom Mooney and of America's 
arch- Anarchists, Emma Goldman, Ben Reitman and Alexander Berk- 
man. Humphries volunteered the desired information, but I was too 
overwhelmed by this uncanny reversal of accepted social phenomena to 
do more than stand agape as I would at an engrossing drama. I had no 
fear. Instead of brutality, the faces of x>ur hosts reflected a strange 
spiritual quality akin to madness. But I felt a considerable relief when 
we reached the street again. 

Before we left, a copy of a Proclamation in answer to the one pur- 
porting to come from the Saratoff Anarchists was thrust into our hands 
in reply to our questions concerning the document quoted above. This 
reply, translated into English, reads : 
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FROM THE SAMARA FEDERATION OF ANARCHISTS 

Regarding the Decree 

*The enemy is powerless. The enemy is falling lower and lower. 
And in his fall he is blaspheming. And in his fall he is slandering. And 
he makes use of the most repulsive provocative means. 

'The enemy of the oppressed — ^he thirsts for domination, and worst 
of all to him are the Anarchists who have raised high the baniier of 
freedom. 

'And the enemy is spreading the vicious slander that freedom goes 
so far as to do violence to women. In our name they spread with their 
dirty hands the Decree concerning the Socialization of Women. 

'What a gross, absurd provocation! 

'For centuries everywhere the Anarchists have been fighting agaijist 
all decrees and laws of all powers — could they, then, issue such decrees? 

'As enemies of all violence, could Anarchists demand or even admit 
forcible expropriation of women? 

'How many asses of Buridan will be found who will believe this 
provocation and join the ranks of these hissing reptiles? 

'No! No! Trying to incite against us the unconscious masses, th« 
enemy did not think twice and only bared his own dirty little soul. 

'Alas! he has not yet learned the sharpness of our swords — ^he will 
find out! 

'Death to the provocateurs! Merciless death! On the spot — ^without 
hesitation — by any method and by any weapon! 

'And everyone who will secretly or publicly spread this slander, 
feigning the befuddled lamb, will be declared an accomplice of this 
black gang, or he will be declared a provocateur. The fate of either 
will be the same. 

'And everyone who is with us or not with us, but lives and struggles 
honestly, will help us to mete out punishment, will himself take revenge 
on these poisonous reptiles who are stirring up reaction. 

'For the punishment we shall have plenty of fire (weapons) I 

'And all means will be justified! 

'(Signed) THE SAMARA FEDERATION OF ANARCHISTS.' 

Two solutions of this astonishing situation emerge from a study of 
these documents and the conditions under which they were posted. It 
must be remembered that in the spring and summer of 1918, before the 
Bolsheviki suppressed them by force of arms, the organized Anarchists 
had grown in several cities to the point where they threatened the Bol- 
shevik power. In Saratoff and Samara their strength was so great that 
the Bolsheviki did not dare openly oppose their desires. In Irkutsk, I 
found later, they had gathered a force of armed cavalry which they 
called the Black Guard in opposition to the Bolshevik Red Guard. Some 
one versed in English in the old Siberian capital suggested making one 
word of the two and called them the Blackguards! Even in Moscow 
their desires and decisions were unquestioned by the Bolsheviki until in 
June and July the issue came to a bloody conclusion with the deafeat of 
the Anarchists. 

The most likely solution, of course, is that which is suggested in the 
answer quoted above: that the Bolsheviki themselves devised and posted 
the original Decree in the name of the Anarchists in order to bring 
discredit and opprobrium on their most dangerous political opponents. 
But it is barely possible that a detached group in the city of Saratoff, 
calling themselvea Anarchists, actually did advocate and promulgate this- 
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Decree, without possessing the power to carry it out. What authority 
such a group imagined it had in the matter from the Kronstadt Soviet, I 
was unable to determine. In the course of six months in Russia I had 
never found record or other allusion to any such document, although it 
was generally known that the Kronstadt Soviet, a local body, rearranged 
'human affairs periodically and not always seriously and never with the 
authority of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets. 

THE EDITORIAL WAR AGAINST RUSSIA 

In their editorials the American press has exceeded every 
other source in the quantity and quality of abusive fabrica- 
tions about Russia. The number of extreme examples are 
literally without number. To show, however, the lengths to 
which Americans have gone in their efforts to undermine the 
Soviet Government of Russia the following may be quoted as 
typical examples: 

Washington Post, May 28, 1919 : 

Gradually the sane element in Russia is gaining the -upper hand 
over the assassins and madmen calling themselves Bolsheviki. From 
Siberia a great broom is sweeping the human scum westward against 
tiie wall, while from both north and south other Russian forces are 
closing in on the Bolsheviki. Petrograd is about to fall to still another 
force and immediately upon the fall of the city Herbert Hoover will 
start in motion the machinery of feeding the starving people. 

Harvey's Weekly: 

We are through with Hapgood and his opinions of the relative merits 
of the two worst scoundrels and greatest murderers the world has ever 
produced. (Quoted from an editorial by Col. E. M. Harvey, N. Y. 
Tribune, January 9, 1920, referring to Norman Hapgood, ex-U. S. Min- 
ister to Denmark, and his views about Lenin and Trotzky. ) 

New York Tribune, December 31, 1919 (under the title 
• Recognizing a Cancer") : 

Lenin is well known to the world. He was first generally heard of 
when the German Government forwarded him on a special train to 
Russia. Arrived in Petrograd he spent German money to induce Russia 
to betray loyal allies and to scuttle from the defense of civilization. He 
preached mutiny, an opening of the German lines. Next, setting himself 
up as a new czar, he dispersed with machine guns an assembly the Rus- 
sian people had freely elected to write a constitution. Then he signed 
a treaty with Germany which betrayed Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Finns 
and Ukrainians to Germany. When Central Russia objected to starva- 
tion he launched an atrocity campaign that shamed even the Germans 
and made the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible seem benevolent. 

It is doubtful whether it would be humanly possible to 
pack more fabrications and more distortions of the facts of 
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history into a more concise and condensed form than this. Its 
effect on a peaceful understanding with the people of Russia 
may well be imagined. On this score, however, it is even ex- 
ceeded by the following incitement to war and riot : 

New York Sun, January 6, 1920 : 

The noose yearns for the crime mad leaders of Red Bolshevism for 
more reasons than one. Coiners of counterfeit government, counterfeit 
industry, counterfeit principles, the Bolshevist reds finished the ruin of 
Russia with counterfeit money. ... In the hands of the plundering, 
butchering State it served to rob both the rich and the poor. It killed 
the last vestige of organized civilization. . . . The reds plotted to spread 
counterfeit bank notes and bonds throughout the countries of law, order 
and sanity, our own included. . . . Distribution of the counterfeits has 
been the stumbling block except where, as in Russia, the State itself is 
the criminal counterfeiter. If they had been intelligent enough, if they 
had been sane enough to know anything about the heart and the will- 
power of the American people they would have grasped where their con- 
certed attempted attempts with their counterfeit distribution in the 
United States would have landed them. If they had gone past the 
police and the secret service agents of the National Government the 
American people, constituting themselves into national lynching parties, 
would have exterminated the whole Red tribe, root, branch and trunk. 

New York Herald, May 19, 1919 : 

Bolshevism, drunk from its saturnalia of crime in Russia, has stag- 
gered into America to loose its base passions upon a progressive civiliza- 
tion and destroy it. The beast has entered the gate — ^when it is said 
there are comparatively few Bolshevists in the United States it must b6 
remembered that there are very few, comparatively, in Russia also. Biit 
they are wielding the club of murder and robbery over an intimidated 
people who failed to suppress them when they had the opportunity. 

If the big New York papers showed little restraint in their 
abuse of Soviet Russia the small-town papers showed even 
less. A typical example of the extremes to which they went 
is the following editorial from the Lawton (Okla.) News of 
December 19, 1919 : 

Let us bring to your attention the stripe of murderers now ruling in 
Russia. . . . We quote from a letter from a representative of the Amer- 
ican Committee of Siberian Co-operative Union. . . . He writes from 
Helsingfors: 

'The times of Ivan the Terrible, of the SpaniiSh Inquisition are but 
mere child's play compared with atrocities there. The value of a human 
life is lower than that^of a mad dog. ... A few thousand scoundrels, 
monsters in human form, are sitting on the necks of the unhappy dying 
people. . . . The frankest and most outspoken of this whole damnable 
crowd of bandits is Lenin himself. . . .' 
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And these are the sort of beasts who are allowed to build the founda- 
tions of a monstrous conspiracy to plunge this country into a hell of 
anarchy, unmolested, using the machinery of your government itself for 
the spreading of the plot to destroy it. What is the matter at Wash- 
ington ? 

"LITERARY LAPSES" 

Other sources of misrepresentation and fabrication have 
been books published by authors claiming to have some right 
to speak with authority about Russia. The most vicious of 
these have been accepted by the largest publishers and have 
received the widest publicity. They have been, as a result, 
the most widely read and have, for that reason, caused the 
most confusion. 

The books which have caused the widest misunderstanding 
have been John Spargo's two books, entitled "Bolshevism" and 
"The Psychology of Bolshevism," published by Harper's; 
Charles Edward Russell's "Bolshevism and the United States," 
published by Bobbs, Merrill, and Arthur Bullard's "The Rus- 
sian Pendulum," published by Macmillan. 

These three authors have all of them been at one time 
laiown as Socialists and, in the case of Spargo and Russell at 
least, their former affiliations have been capitalized to great 
effect in the sale and influence of their books. All three 
authors have bitterly attacked Soviet Russia. All three have 
employed the most dangerous and subtle of weapons : a show 
of scholarship, apparent wealth of authenticated detail and a 
disarming appearance of admitting the falsehood of much 
that has been said about Russia. 

Spargo, Russell and BuUard, like most converts from a 
former faith, are extreme antagonists of Soviet Russia. Be- 
fore they began to write on the subject their antagonism 
attracted much comment. Their books were, of course, 
written as anti-Soviet propaganda; written with the inten- 
tion of discrediting the Russian Government and aiding the 
forces seeking its overthrow. To those who knew the per- 
sonal history of these authors, and had reason to be crit- 
ical, this fact caused deep suspicion of the validity of these 
books. The satisfaction of the great majority of their readers, 
however, who found in them "just what they had been looking 
for," more than counterbalanced that suspicion, and the books 
have been conspicuously "successful." 

It is impossible in the space of a pamphlet to point out in 
detail the quality and quantity of the misrepresentation of 
which these works are guilty. 
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Mr. Bullard's is the least objectionable. The book as a 
whole paints the Soviet regime a dirty grey rather than a 
bloody red or filthy black. The general effect, however, is 
that the Soviet regime does not represent the Russian masses; 
that it was largely financed from Germany ; that it cannot last, 
and that the Allies should establish a sort of benevolent pro- 
tectorate over Russia recognizing a de facto government until 
some representative and stable regime should be set up. Sub- 
sequent events, of course, have shown how inaccurate any 
such estimate was. Mr. BuUard, in fact, has placed himsefi 
in a position where history can be written in his own words to 
refute his whole position. 

Speaking of Kolchak's campaign in Siberia he says (on 
p. 279) : 

Something in the nature of a democratic election is in progress. 
Public opinion in the disputed territory on the relative merits of the t^o 
sides in the civil war controls the fluctuations at the front. It isveiy 
largely a war of propaganda. . . . The great advance of the Siberiib 
Army indicates that a great part of the present population of this dis- 
trict sees more chance of realizing their aspirations under Kolchak than 
under Lenin. General Denikin's forces in Southeast Russia are operat- 
ing in even more densely populated territory. So far as the anti-Bolshe- 
vist forces make themselves unpopular in the territory they occupy, their 
advance will be slowed up. If they advance rapidly it shows that the 
people are tired of Bolshevism. 

Again, on p. 245, Mr. Bullard says : 

A government which was obviously winning the consent of the gov- 
erned, endeavoring to build up local self -government and the idea o£> 
majority rule would be sure of enthusiastic support in America. It would 
be very expensive for a Russian government suspected of reactionary 
intentions to float a loan in Wall Street. It would be easy to secure wide 
popular subscription on most favorable terms to build little red school- 
houses all over Russia. 

Any comment other than the development of events in 
Russia on the one hand and Allied diplomacy — especially 
American — on the other is unnecessary. 

Mr. Spargo has been far more violent in his misrepresenta- 
tions about Russia. He paints the Soviet regime in the colors 
of conventional fabrication, luridly red and black : a bloody 
and reactionary autocracy challenging the opposition of a 
democratic world. And he does so by the skilfuU manipula- 
tion of facts, quotations and original sources. William Hard 
has exposed the process in a striking article in the New 
Republic of July 9, 1919. He has caught Mr. Spargo in the 
most glaring misstatements and the pettiest kind of text twist- 
ing and quotation distortion. 
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Mr. Spargo, for instance, gives voice to the usual assertion 
that there is "not much to choose between the ways of Stolypin 
and Von Plehve and those of the Lenin-Trotzky rule," but he 
supports this with the unusual claim that "the death penalty 
was never inflicted for civil crimes under the late Czar. It was 
never inflicted for political offenses. Only rarely was it in- 
flicted for murder." As Mr. Hard points out, Prince Kropot- 
kin, a more reliable authority than Mr. Spargo, wrote in his 
book on "The Terror" what would seem to be a matter of 
common knowledge, that "Under the military law now (1906) 
in action in most of Russian territory the smallest agrarian 
disorders, and even the setting fire to a landlord's bam or 
stock, are treated as implying the death penalty." (1) 

Mr. Russell's book deals in much the same wares, but dis- 
played in a less attractive showcase. He gives far less of the 
impression of the scholar and the scientist. A few extracts 
show the general tenor of his work. 

Its [Bolshevism's] record for disaster is incomparable among all the 
movements known to man (p. 297). 

According to this manifesto, the overwhelming mass of workmen and 
peasants is not only anti-Bolshevist, but on the point of rising in arms 
against Bolshevist tyrrany (p. 285). 

The atrocity stories that Mr. Russell advertises are as 
revolting and as unsupported as the most absurd obscenities 
that have been passed around as facts about Soviet Russia. 
He quotes the following as dependable : 

'Sovoepia* is what the irreverent term the Socialist Federative Re- 
public (Bolshevist regime) or, in other words, the blackest, most brutal 
tyranny that ever disgraced humanity. . . . 

I have learned in the evidence of an imprisoned English woman that 
a drunken commissioner named Heller has women publicly stripped and 
subject to obscene treatment and chooses girls to violate at his 
leisure. . . , 

It is reported that four grand dukes were abominally beaten before 
being murdered. ... 

The final stage of this abomination is the employment of Chinese tor- 
turers, who are also chiefly employed to carry out executions. It is 
impossible to speak with certainty, since the victims. are not allowed to 
live afterwards, but I confidently believe the statements of credible pris- 
oners, who say that they have heard, . . . [and so on for pages and 
pages (pp. 265 ff.)] 

The present Soviet Government does not represent the Russian people. 
In comparison with the entire population only a small minority supports 
the government, and what is worse, to the supporters of the government 
are rallying all the hooligans, robbers and the like ... (p. 279). 



(1) See Hard, "Anti-Bolsheviks, Mr. Spargo." New Republic, July 
9, 1919, p. 307. 
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MISINFORMATION FROM AN INFORMATION BUREAU 

Certain organizations have added their share to American 
misunderstanding of Soviet Russia. Chief among these has 
been "The Russian Information Bureau," of which Mr. A. J. 
Sack is director, with offices in the Woolworth Building, New 
York. It has been one of the most active organs of anti- 
Russian propaganda in the United States. With apparently 
unlimited sums of money and with the generous cooperation 
of the press at its command, it has filled the newspapers witlt 
full-page advertisements, and column-long "statements" from 
Mr. Sack. It issues a magazine, Struggling Russia, and has pub- 
lished books on the subject of Russia. Mr. Sack has been able 
to get a half-column "story" into the New York dailies any 
day when sympathizers with the Soviet Government could not 
get half a line. 

All this propaganda has been directed to the overthrow of 
the Russian Government by armed intervention of the United 
States on the side of Kolchak, Denikin and other counter- 
revolutionists seeking to set up the old order of things. It 
has, moreover, been openly charged by responsible people that 
the Russian Information Bureau has been subsidized and sup- 
ported by the so-called "Russian Embassy" at Washington. 
The "embassy" and the "ambassador," Mr. Bakhmeteff, are 
still recognized by the Government of the United States as 
the representatives of the Russian Government, although one 
government they were authorized to represent— Kerensky's — 
went out of existence in November, 1917, and the other gov- 
ernment they sought to represent — Kolchak's — collapsed 
before it ever gained control. (1) 

The propaganda of the Russian Information Bureau, like 
other anti-Soviet propaganda, has been a tissue of falsehood. 
A fair sample is the following statement issued by Mr. Sack 
at the time when the press was falsely reporting "a general 
uprising against the Bolsheviki in Russia." 

This is the end of Bolshevism, a rule of a criminal minority over an 
overwhelming majority. . . . The Bolsheviki find themselvese in an iron 
ring from which there is no escape. Their situation is the more difficult 
because even in the territory they still control they find themselves face 
to face with a population which hates them and stands ready to throw 
off their yoke at the first opportune moment. The latest advices point 
to the end of Bolshevism, the nightmare of Russia and of humanity. 
(N. Y. Tribune, October 10, 1919.) 

William Hard, writing in the New Repuilic of July 23 and i 
30, 1919, describes in some detail the "career of misinforming 
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and deluding the American people" which the Russian "em- 
bassy" and its inspired information bureau have pursued. Mr. 
Hard characterizes these activities as a "colossal creation and 
a colossal violation by the Russian Information Bureau and the 
Russian Embassy of the diplomatic hospitality of the United 
States." 

THE AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY FOMENTS REVOLUTION 

The American Defense Society, an organization of powerful, 
conservative business men with large interests, established to 
further the "preparedness" campaign before the United States 
entered the war, has several times thrown the weight of its 
influence into the campaign to discredit the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On December 13, 1918, Charles Stewart Davison, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees (among whom were Mr. Roose- 
velt and President Hibben of Princeton University) addressed 
a letter, on the stationery of the society, to prominent clergy- 
men urging them "to prearh on Sunday, December 29, on the 
need for some action being taken in Congress to see that 
Russia is given the help she needs." 

The character of the "help" asked for, and the real object 
of Mr. Davison and his associates, and the methods used in 
requesting it may be gained from the following excerpts : 

Russia is the gigantic granery of the world and has untold wealth 
of every food product necessary to man's support, yet today she lies 
bleeding and destroyed in the grasp of a few pro-German foreigners who 
have been backed entirely by German money. ... At the present moment 
Russia looks to America for'^ deliverance from the Bolsheviki menace. 
. . . The party of law and order is at present personified by the party 
in Siberia headed by Admiral Kolchak. . . . America ought to cooperate 
with the Allies in supplying this party with every necessity to enable 
them to drive out the Bolsheviki and restore order to the country. . . . 
In Siberia there are from two to three hundred housand troops who are 
waiting and willing to do the work, but are kept batek because they have 
no arms and equipment. (See N. Y. Times,) 

PEACE BY SLANDER 

The New York Peace Society has furnished a striking and 
ironic illustration of anti-Soviet propaganda. A pamphlet on 
Russia has been issued in the form of the March, 1920, num- 
ber of its periodical, the Messenger, and a leaflet supple- 
mentary to it written by Dr. C. H. Levermore. ^The motto of 
the peace society as printed at the first page of the pamphlet 
is : "For International Justice and Friendship." The title of 
the pamphlet is "A Pyramid of Tyranny." 
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Both pamphlet and leaflet, however, are devoted to an 
attack on the political structure of the Russian Republic. A 
speech by Representative Burton L. French delivered in Con- 
gress on December 9, 1919, attacking Russia, is reprinted in 
full. By means of parallel column comparisons between the 
Soviet and the United States governmental organizations, it 
attempts to demonstrate that— in the words of the pam- 
phlet— "Sovietism, like the Czardom," is a "highly centralized 
tyranny." 

By a strange coincidence a dispatch to the Oloie from its Rus- 
sian correspondent, Michael Farbman, was published on the same 
day these leaflets were issued. Mr. Farbman speaks of the recent 
elections for the Moscow Soviet. 

In the old elections (tinder the Czar) 60,000 property owners took- 
part; now the electors number from 500,000 to 600,000. 

The last Soviet in Moscow had a big Communist Bolshevist majority. 
At the end of 1919 the Communist members constituted 69 per cent of IJie 
whole body. . . . The Mensheviki and the Social Revolutionists together 
had at that time 162 members, or 18 per cent. Now the Mensheviki have 
less than 1 per cent, while the Social Revolutionaries are not represented 
at all. The Communists have 89 per cent, the non-partisans 6 per cent 
and 'Communist sympathizers' 4 per cent. (N. Y. Globe, March 19, 1920.) 

Dr. Levermore's leaflet, in comparative charts, seeks to 
show that the Soviet Government is far less responsible to the 
Russian people than the United States Government is to the 
American people. 

The purpose of these publications is not stated, but it may 
be assumed that it is not entirely in harmony with the motto 
of the Peace Society. Whatever may have been the motive 
behind them, the result, at least, is not calculated to promote 
"international justice" or "friendship" for the Russian work-\' 
ers among the American people. 

The method employed in this propaganda is the usual 
one : a careful selection of documented facts, arranged in such 
a way as to discredit the Soviet Government, and an equally 
careful omission of those facts which favor it. For instance, 
to take but one point, both Mr. French and Dr. Levermore 
play up the indirect methods of election to the Congresses of 
Soviets as against the direct election of certain Federal officers 
in the United States. Not a word is mentioned by either of 
the universal application of the recall to all Russian offices and 
its complete absence in the United States machinery of 
government. 

It is fair to assume that both Mr. French and Dr. Lever- 
more would object to the issuance by a Russian "peace" soci- 
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ety of a leaflet attacking the United States Government as, 
let us say, a "periodical dictatorship," on the ground that 
under its constitution more power is vested in the president 
than in any prime minister of Europe, and that he may use 
this power without any check for four years, even though, 
during two of these years at least, the people of the United 
States in a general election may have repudiated his policies 
at the polls. Mr. French and Dr. Levermore would probably 
call such a pamphlet anti-American propaganda. And such 
it would be. 

CONCILIATION BY ABUSE 

The American Association for International Conciliation 
has joined the ranks of eminent and unscrupulous anti-Russian 
propagandists. The monthly magazine of this organization of 
the February 1920 issue in pamphlet form is entitled "Some 
Bolshevist Portraits." It contains a series of brief bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent Soviet officials that descends 
in places to the worst kind of personal slander. The apparent 
object of the pamphlet is to arouse hatred of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the United States by painting its leaders in the 
worst possible colors. How such a piece of anti-Russian pro- 
paganda can make for "international conciliation" it is difficult 
to understand. 

The following are some illustrations taken at random from 
the pamphlet : 

Of the twenty or thirty commissaries or leaders who provide the 
central machinery of the Bolshevist movement not less than seventy- 
five per cent, are Jews. Karachan is an Armenian. Peters, the head 
of the Moscow Extraordinary Commission, and Vatseitis, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, are Letts. Only Lenin, Bucharin, Petrovsky, Tchit- 
cherin, Lunacharsky, and Krilenko are Russians. Of these Lenin is a 
law unto himself, Bucharin is an independent with independent views, 
and an independent attitude inside the party, Krilenko is a degenerate, 
while Tchitcnerin and Lunacharsky are to be regarded rather as senti- 
mental and somewhat feeble-minded visionaries than as active revolu- 
tionaries, (p. 56.) 

A type very different from any of the preceding is represented by 
Lunacharsky. Tall, with sligthly drooping shoulders, silky beard and 
mustache, and pince-nez, he is a man of mild appearance, mild manners, 
and soft speech. He radiates mildness and softness, and he dabbles in 
Bolshevism as he dabbles in art. He is essentially the amiable visionary, 
the Bolshevist crank, the Bolshevist educationist. While no one could 
possibly be afraid of Lunacharsky as a revolutionary force, there is no 
doubt that this revolutionary idealist is of considerable service to the 
Bolshevists as a propaganda agent. He is at the head of the Bolshevist 
Department of Education, and in this position he has been responsible 
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for a number of decrees, many of them admirable in theory, for the 
free education of the whole people. In reality these reforms exist only 
on paper, all education having broken down under the oppression of a 
regime, which in spite of all Bolshevist inducements has alienated the 
sympathies of that hitherto most revolutionary body, the Union of 
Russian Teachers, (p. 60.) 

Shatov* has in his face every indication of criminal degeneracy. A 
hopeless drunkard, a sexual pervert, this man is eminently fitted for the 
task of torture and oppression in which he revels now. His case is the 
best illustration of the undisputed fact that the whole Bolshevist regime 
is led mostly by criminals or criminal degenerates, (p. 67.) 

The Executive Committee of the Association responsible 
for this pamphlet includes the President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler ; Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Company; James Speyer, and other Americans of 
great prominence. 

RELIEF BY MISREPRESENTATION 

An organization called the American Central Committee 
for Russian Relief has been another anti-Soviet Russia propa- 
ganda agency of considerable influence among wealthy Ameri- 
cans. With the generous cooperation of the press this body 
has contributed to American opinion a considerable supply of 
Russian fabrications. The object of the committee is stated 
to be relief of Russian refugees from Soviet territory, but it 
figures in the newspapers largely through the public utter- 
ances of its president, the Princess Cantacuzene, and of one of 
its lecturers, Hugh &. Martin, formerly chief of the United 
States Military Intelligence in North Russia. 

The quality of this propaganda and how it is disseminated 
may be gained by the following examples. 

Princess Cantacuzene spoke at a small meeting held at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist on Waverley Place on 
January 31, 1920. The next morning the Times gave a 
whole column to an almost verbatim account of her address. 
The importance of the meeting as news, however, was obvi- 
ously negligible. Princess Cantacuzene said in part, according 
to this report : , 

When the first revolution occurred in Russia, rich and poor alike 
joined in thanking God for the new day. . . . There was no class feeling 
and everyone was filled with a desire to develop a republic along the 
lines of the United States. 



* William Shatov, Chief of the Petrograd Police. 
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In all the literature about Russia, both pro and anti-Soviet, 
this is the first and only indication that the Government of the 
United States, or one like it, furnished one of the ideals of the 
March revolution. 

** Princess Cantacuzene charged," says the Times reporter, 
"that the present regime was brought about through Ger- 
man money." 

" There were German gold and documents in Lenin's 
house, some of which I personally saw,' she said." 

Captain Martin's contributions to the truth about Russia 
may be judged by the following report of a statement made 
by him at the Hotel Buckingham, the committee's head- 
quarters. 

Red revolutionists who have made their way into this country have 
been devoting their efforts largely to arousing racial hatred among the 
most ignorant of the blacks and they have staked their hopes largely on 
this class. (N. Y. Sun.) 

GETTING AT THE CHILDREN 

Certain organizations have carried their anti-Soviet 
propaganda of falsehood among the children of America. 
There are many examples. For instance, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Ladies' Home Journal and other periodicals, sent to its army 
of boy subscription-solicitors the following statement in its 
monthly business-getter, Our Boys, of December, 1919: 

What is a Bolshevik? A Bolshevik is a boy who believes there should 
be no teachers in school. . . . He believes that the best way to get his 
friend's jack-knife is to take it, and that maybe the best plan is to have 
no school at all — to bum down the building so that he can watch a bon- 
fire. He believes that football should be played without rules and that 
he ought to be allowed to play it with a tennis ball if he wants to. This 
is exactly the kind of system that a lot of long-haired foreign agitators 
are trying to use in running their governments and they would like to 
see our country mixed up in the same sort of thing. 

Current Events, a publication which styles itself **a con- 
densed newspaper, weekly, for use in public and private 
schools," which goes by the hundreds of thousands into the 
hands of school children and is indorsed officially by many 
school principals, carried the following in its issue of Novem- 
ber 15, 1918: 

What is the meaning of the terms 'Bolshevik* and 'Soviets*? Bolshe- 
vik . . . refers to the party of extremists now in power in Russia and 
may be freely translated as 'Those who want everything they can lay 
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their hands on.' Selfishness and greed are, of course at the coots of it 
. . . The party, if such it can be called, is made up of many discordant 
elements — Socialists, Anarchists, Nihilists, Communists, Socialist vision- 
aries, thieves, pickpockets, robbers, terrorists, grafters and a great mass 
of ignorant, unthinking people, all united for the present in a blind desire 
to destroy all whom they fancy to be in a position superior to their own. 

THE PROCESSES OF EDUCATION 

How far the schools have been used to further anti-Russian 
propaganda will never be known. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the public schools have been used without restraint 
to spread fabrications about Soviet Russia. This would seem 
to be the only reason for the expulsion of several teachers 
from the public schools for having suggested to their pupils 
that the current conceptions of Russian affairs might prove 
to be distorted and that, at least, it would be well for them 
to hear both sides of the argument. 

The expulsion of Benjamin Glassberg from the Commer- 
cial High School, New York City, and the suspension of Miss 
Alice Wood from the Western High School, Washington, D. C, 
are cases in point. 

The charge against Mr. Glassberg and the method of his 
dismissal were summarized by the Tribune in the news 
account of his "conviction" by the committee of the Board of 
Education sitting on his case as follows: 

Benjamin Glassberg, history teacher, suspended . . . last January on 
a charge of declaring the State Department had suppressed the trutii 
about affairs in Russia, has been found guilty by the Board of Education, 
it was learned yesterday. 

Glassberg . . . was alleged to have told his pupils, in answer to 
questions, that the Bolsheviki are not as bad as they are painted, and 
that apparently Lenin and Trotzky are much more in favor with the 
Russian people than was Kerensky, since the former two have been per- 
mitted to remain in power so long. . . . 

The testimony against Glassberg was furnished by eight pupils, but 
was contradicted by several other boys in the same class. (N. Y. Tribune, 
May 28, 1919.) 

The complaint against Miss Wood, as stated by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education, was as follows : 

Indiscreet discussion before young people of present international 
conditions, social and political; her defense of Bolshevism; her offer to 
instruct boys on the subject out of class; her advice to them to read cer- 
tain named magazines, which would give the other and correct side of the 
aims and precepts of that form of government; her advanced ideas on 
individual direction and that such instruction was impressed upon imma- 
ture youth with that added weight which a teacher's instruction carries. 
(Letter from Board of Education quoted in Washington Post, April 10, 
J919.) 
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Miss Wood's statement of her own offense is as follows : 

I gave definitions of Bolshevism and anarchy and Soviet. Following 
the approved practice in any such class discussion, I referred the students 
to certain articles in magazines — Current Opinion for February, the New 
Republic and the Dial^ the first two being in the files of the school library. 
We never discussed the situation in Russia. I never defended Bolshe- 
vism, and a perusal of the articles in the magazines referred to will prove 
that they did not defend Bolshevism. (N. Y. Times, April 27, 1919.) 

It was brought out in connection with this case that the 
complaint against Miss Wood came from parents of her 
pupils : Frank P. Reeside, secretary of the Equitable Cooper- 
ative Building Society, and Thomas Bradley, vice-president of 
the Washington Loan and Trust Company. The Board of 
Education which suspended Miss Wood included men of equal 
wealth and business interest, such as its president, George E. 
Hamilton, who is also president of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany ; John B. Lamer, president of the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company; John Jay Edson, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the same company, and others. (See N. Y. Times, 
April 27, 1919.) 

In the examinations on the Great War given to pupils in 
the New York City high schools on June 12, 1919, the follow- 
ing questions were put : 

(a) Who are the Russian Bolsheviki and what are their chief aims? 

(b) Do you believe the following principles to be in accord with or 
in opposition to their aims : 

(1) Rule by the majority. 

(2) Progress under the law. 

(3) The right of each person to the product of his efforts. 

(4) Encouragement of individual initiative. 

(c) Do you believe Bolshevism to be a danger threatening the people 
of New^ York ? If so, Why ? 

(d) Tell definitely the sources of your information about Bolshevism. 

Each pupil was also required to give the names of his 
teachers in history and English. 

Two statements of Dr. John L. Tildsley, Superintendent of 
High Schools, disclose the real meaning of these questions in 
the light of current misrepresentation about Russia. 

**We have no obligation to graduate a student whose atti- 
tude is hostile to our American institutions." 

*^The number of teachers that adhere to un-American doc- 
trines is quite negligible and even if they desired to preach 
their doctrines to the pupils they would not dare." 
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MOVING PICTURES, TOO 

The moving pictures were also made use of to spread 
among the masses the most extreme fabrications about Soviet 
Russia. Several films were released along these lines. An 
instance is the picture entitled "The New Moon," with Norma 
Talmadge as the star. This picture dramatized in the most 
revolting way the canard about the nationalization of women. 
It purported to show the women of the Saratov district placed 
at the disposal of the leaders of the Soviet Government and 
the members of the Red Army to be outraged at will — all by 
the decree of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Robert M. Buck,, editor of the New Majority, Chi- 
cago's labor weekly, wrote to Miss Talmadge protesting 
against the lending of her artistic talent to spreading fabrica- 
tions against the Russian people. The extent to which this 
canard was accepted even before Miss Talmadge spread it into 
hundreds of thousands more minds is shown by her letter in 
answer to Mr. Buck : 

It therefore grieves me very much that the readers of the New Major^ 
•dy should doubt my sincerity. If you will remember the numerous 
articles that appeared in the New York newspapers on the subject of the 
decree issued at Saratoff and the meeting of the presidents of the 
women's clubs from all over the country to discuss this decree, it seems 
to me that you could hardly criticize my believing these thing^ to be facts. 
(New Majority, July 12, 1919.) 

THE LAWS OF FABRICATION 

Even the briefest account such as this of American slan- 
der and abuse of the Russian people is not complete without 
an attempt ta apportion the responsibility. Perhaps the sim- 
plest method is to compare the degree of fabrications with 
the character of their source. 

Any tabulation which gives, on one side of the column, the 
fabrications in a descending scale of viciousness and absurdity 
and on the other the sources, with their economic, social and 
political connections, will disclose the presence of a well- 
defined sociological law. Stated in its simplest terms it is 
this: The more conservative the source, the more absurd is 
the fabrication. Those newspapers and the prominent men 
who are well known for their conservative position on public 
questions have been the worst offenders against truth and 
decency in regard to Russia. 

To take the New York papers as an illustration. The 
Sun, the Times and the Herald have been the most unscrupu- 
lous in their disregard of fact through their news columns 
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and the most rabid in their villification of Russia through their 
editorials. The examples quoted above are a fair sample of 
the limits to which such papers have gone in their efforts to 
overthrow the Government of Russia by force of expletive. 
These three papers rank at the head of the list among the 
New York journals for the quality and quantity of their reac- 
tion. The Evening Post and the Evening Olobe, however, have 
been less guilty. They are well known to be less reactionary. 

There is another law of human behavior that can be applied 
in this case, one that has become an axiom of modem political 
thinking. The greater the property interests the greater the 
conservatism of men, of newspapers, of organizations, of insti- 
tutions. Taken in connection with the law of Russian be- 
havior we may restate it this way. The greater the wealth, 
the greater has been the fabrication and abuse of Russia. 

This phase of the problem can be demonstrated by the 
same tabular proof. It can best be applied to individuals. 
Nowhere has the truth about Russia been more wantonly vio- 
lated than in the exclusive clubs of upper Fifth Avenue, the 
drawing rooms of the fashionable East Side, and the inner 
offices of lower Broadway and Wall Street. A practical test 
is available for everyone whose acquaintanceship includes 
more than a single class of friends. 

It has been, in short, the wealthy, cultivated, educated 
classes who have shown themselves the least able and willing 
to understand the most significant world events of the present 
time. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE CLASS WAR 

Underlying all the fabrications about Russia, all the 
intrigue, back of the laws of behavior by which they may be 
classified, is the basic fact of human society constantly pointed 
out by Socialist thinkers. The modem world is being driven 
by the forces inherent in its present organization into two 
increasingly distinct groups: capital and labor. Those who 
own for a living and those who work for it stand apart and 
opposed to each other. Between them a bitter war is being 
waged for the possession and control of the wealth of the 
world. 

The situation in its broad outlines is very simple. The 
March Revolution in Russia established the supremacy of the 
business and trading interests at the expense of the feudal 
nobility. It was hailed throughout the Allied nations with a 
paean of praise from the press and from prominent men. The 
November Revolution established the supremacy of the work- 
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ing people and the poorer peasants at the expense of the busi- 
ness and trading interests. Property and trade were national- 
ized, the business man and trader were ousted from the 
pursuit of their activities for private gain and compelled to 
perform the same function for the benefit of the masses as 
a whole. The working people throughout the world responded 
with quickening interest. The supremacy of the business and 
trading class in every nation was threatened. The new revolu- 
tion was heaped with abuse and villification from the press 
and from prominent men in all the Allied nations. 

The class war is neither an aspiration nor a dogma. It is 
the outstanding fact of today. The conduct of newspapers 
and leading public men in the Allied countries towards Russia 
bears this out, for it shows every indication of war technique. 
In actual fact the whole machinery of "morale" was trans- 
ferred from the making of war against the entire German 
population to the making of war against a part of the people 
of Russia — the working class and the government it had cre- 
ated. Atrocity stories, lurid tales of disorder, starvation, 
anarchy, dispatches predicting early military and civil col- 
lapse — the whole machinery for maintaining a favorable public 
psychology in war time — was turned from the German Kaiser 
and the German people to the revolutionary working masses 
of Russia. The maintenance of morale in war means the per- 
version of all standards of intellectual and moral honesty and 
integrity to the one end of "winning the war." This is pre- 
cisely what has occurred in the Allied countries in regard to 
one class of the Russian people. 

The fact that this same policy was not confined to the 
unofficial property-owning class, but was pursued with even 
greated vigor by the governments of the Allied nations is 
merely proof of what Socialist thinkers have been saying for 
fifty years: Governments are at bottom part of the machin- 
ery by which the dominant class in any nation maintains its 
supremacy. When the governments of the United States, 
England and France threw their troops into Russia they 
were furnishing the Socialist with an object lesson of his 
favorite propaganda theme. When the authorities at Wash- 
ington refused to issue licenses for the export of food and 
medicines to the suffering Russian masses, and when the 
Allied battleships and troops stopped shipments into Soviet 
territory it all helped to prove that the United States and the 
Allied governments were responsive to the interests of the 
property-owning class and willing to go to any extremes to 
prevent working class supremacy. The Sisson documents and 
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the fabrications of other United States Government officials 
only prove that even the Government of the United States is 
not above using the machinery of morale in the class war, as 
well as in the war with Germany. 

There has been much surprise in some quarters that the 
Allied governments have not declared war on Soviet Russia. 
To the Socialist there is no surprise in this, but merely addi- 
tional evidence to support his analysis of society. 

The Allies have, as a matter of fact, not been at war with 
Russia as a whole. They have been on the most friendly 
terms with the property-owning and business classes in 
Soviet Russia. The Allies have been at war only with the 
revolutionary working class and poorer peasantry of Russia. 
It has always been the policy of the ruling class — ^for it has 
been to its interest — ^never to admit the fact of a struggle 
between it and a subject class. But the very refusal of the 
Allied governments to declare war upon Russia has been 
tantamount to an admission — even a declaration and demon- 
stration—of the actuality and reality of war between the 
classes. 
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PART II 

FACTS 

THE FOUNTAINS OF TRUTH 

If it is true that the degree of Russian fabrication and 
abuse has been determined by the degree of conservatism and 
property-interest at their source, the converse of the propo- 
sition is equally sound. The more progressive and radical the 
sources of information and opinion about Russia, the more 
accurate and reliable have they proved themselves to be. The 
less connected with the interests of property and wealth, the 
more understanding have they shown about Russian affairs. 
It has been the Socialist and labor press, it has been men 
known for their radical sympathies that events have proven 
the most dependable source of information and opinion about 
Russia. Papers and magazines actually suppressed and per- 
secuted by the United States Government because of their 
political and economic opinions have been the ones that have 
told the truth. . The ultimate irony is the fact that it has been 
the truth about Russia that has often been the very cause of 
their suppression and persecution. 

The New York Call, the Liberator, the Revolutionary Age, 
the Communist and the Class Struggle — Socialist and eommu- 
nist papers — took the lead in predicting the success of the 
Soviet regime and its triumph over its adversaries. They 
published original documents and other articles showing the 
actual organization and operation of the Soviet regime. Some 
of these have been suppressed, some of their editors are in 
jail; all of them have been persecuted, denied their second 
class mailing privileges and otherwise belabored; but the 
events of the past few months in Russia have proved that 
there has been more truth and sound judgment in one of their 
issues than in all the issues of the New York Sun, or the New 
York Times for a year put together. The Nation, the Dial, 
the Public, the New Republic and the World Tomorrow have 
been supported by the verdict of events in most of the evi- 
dence they have produced about Soviet Russia. They are all 
liberal papers and comparatively free from the domination of 
property and corporate interests. 
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The service of these journals to the cause of intellectual 
honesty, clear-thing and common human decency cannot be 
overestimated. It has been human experience that both sides 
in war tend to use the same methods in maintaining their 
morale. It has been amply demonstrated that the diplomacy 
and publicity of the German Government during the recent 
war was not any more of an accurate guide to fact and truth 
than the press and diplomatic activities of his Britannic 
Majesty. The past three years have proven, however, that 
the organs devoted to or sympathetic with the cause of labor 
in the class war have been superior in this respect than those 
on the side of Capital. 

What it has meant to keep faith with the truth during the 
past three years, and particularly with regard to Russia, will 
never be known except by the courageous few who have 
attempted the perilous task. Perhaps their reward is at hand. 
At all events, there is an increasing public demand for the 
real facts about Russia, and for opinions and predictions that 
rest on the facts. 

A considerable amount of information has already been 
made available that meets the test. The sources of this in- 
formation can be relied upon to produce in the future more 
of the same kind. 

It is not the purpose of this pamphlet to refute in detail 
the fabrications and the abuse which has passed for the truth 
about Russia. Nor is its purpose to build up a structure of 
fact in its place. More people are asking every day, however, 
where they can find the facts for themselves and build up their 
own convictions on the truth as they find it. It is for them 
that this pamphlet is written. Its purpose is to list the most 
reliable sources of information about Russia — ^the magazines 
and the newspapers from which the facts may be expected to 
flow in the future as they have in the past, and to record the 
most dependable books and articles on Russia which have al- 
ready appeared and have withstood the test of subsequent 
events. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

The following is a list of the publications in English now 
being issued which have demonstrated during the past three 
years a measure of understanding of Russian affairs, a capac- 
ity to get the facts and to interpret them with" some degree of 
accuracy. The names of publications which are not now being 
issued have been omitted: 
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I. MAGAZINES 

Soviet Russia 

Address: 110 West 40th Street, New York City. 

The official organ of the Representative in the United States 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Each issue is 
devoted to articles, reprints of documents, editorials and other 
material dealing exclusively with Russia. Both internal condi- 
tions and relations with other countries are treated with particular 
reference to the Unitd States. 

The Nation 

Address: 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 

No American publiaction has made public more authoritative 
material about Russia than the Nation. Its weekly International 
Relations Section has reprinted a large number of Russian docu- 
ments and its articles and editorial columns handle the Russian 
. situation with a high degree of accuracy and understanding. Its 
policy is independent, non-partisan and liberal. 

The New Majority 

Address: 166 West Washington Street, Chicago, HI. 

The official organ of the Labor Party of Illinois has featured 
Soviet Russia in news and editorials with understanding and 
accuracy. 

The New Republic 

Address: 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 

Has demonstrated a devotion to fact and a greater understand- 
ing of contemporary Russia than most American periodicals. It 
is independent and liberal. 

The Manchester Ouardian 

Address 10 Wall Street, New York City. 

A weekly edition of the famous English liberal daily which has 
has published more accurate news about Russia than any other 
newspaper in the world. 

The Liberator ^^> ^^^^^'^ 

Address: 138 West 13th Street, New York City. 

A Socialist magazine which has printed a great deal of the 
most valuable information on Soviet Russia which has appeared 
in the United States. Its policy is partisan to the present regime 
in Russia, but is intelligent and understanding. 

TheWorld Tomorrow 

Address: 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 

A magazine of Christianity applied to the problems of world 
reconstruction. Its editorials have shown a high degree of under- 
standing about Russia. 
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II. NEWSPAPERS 

The New York Call 

Address: 112 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The leading Socialist daily in the East makes a specialty of 
Soviet Russian news and reprints many articles on the subject 
appearing in English, French and American newspapers and 
magazines. Paul Wallace Hanna, its Washington Correspondent, 
has an enviable reputation for keen vigilance and political acumen 
in his reporting of Russian news from the capitol. The Call was 
the first paper in the United States to support the Soviet Govern- 
ment against attacks both from within and without. 

The Seattle Union Record 

Address: Seattle, Washington. 

The fighting labor daily of the West has also made a special 
effort to print reliable and accurate reports about conditions in 
Russia. 

The Milwaukee Leader 

Address: Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Victor Berger's Socialist paper has done great service in giving 
prominence to reliable information from Russia. 

The Glohe 

Address : Globe Square, New York. 

One of the more liberal of the large New York daily papers. 
Its editorials and general Russian news have proven undepend- 
able, but not as much as the other New York dailies; and it has 
rendered a great service to the truth in printing articles from 
Russia by Isaac Don Levine and Michael Farbman, two corre- 
spondents whose devotion to fact is far above the average. 

The Chicago Daily News 
Address: Chicago, Illinois. 

A conservative and unreliable Chicago paper which has, how- 
ever, published Levine and Farbman^s correspondence. 

The New Work World 

Address: Pulitzer Building, New York City. 

The World has performed a great service to the cause of under- 
standing Russia by sending its special correspondent, Mr. Lincoln 
Eyre, into Soviet territory and by featuring his reports which 
have been far above the average in fairness and accuracy. The 
World also published some articles by Mr. Alexander Trachten- 
berg early in the life of the Russian Revolution, which predicted 
a Soviet regime for Russia and which history has completely 
vindicated. 
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^^e New York American 

Address: 238 William Street, New York City. 

Mr. Hearst's New York morning paper has printed a vast 
amount of fabrication in its news columns, but has waged a mag- 
nificent fight in its editorials for justice and truth and understand- 
ing towards Russia. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

The following is a list of books and pamphlets in English, 
published or available in the United States, which can, in the 
main, be trusted to give accurate information and opinion on 
Russian affairs. Publications written in opposition to, as well 
as in defense of, the Soviet regime have been included if they 
show a real understanding of the facts : 

Albertson, Ralph. "Fighting Without a War." New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920, pp. 238. 

An account by an eye-witness and Y. M. C. A. member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in North Russia of their invasion 
of Soviet territory and compaign against the Soviet troops. 

Antonelli, Etienne (Translated by Chas. A. Carroll). "Bol- 
shevik Russia." New York : Alfred A. Knopf, 1920, pp. 307. 

An attempt by an eminent French scholar and professor in the 
College libre de Sciences Sociales to write an objective and impar- 
tial account of the aims, methods and accomplishments of the 
proletarian revolution. This is a translation from the French of 
"La Russie Bolsheviste," written in October, 1918, and published 
in 1919. 

American Association for International Conciliation. "Rus- 
sian Documnets" (International Conciliation, issue of 
March, 1919, No. 136). New York, 1919, pp. 125. 

A collection of verbatim texts of original documents, including 
the Soviet Constitution, the Land Law and the Franco-Russian 
alliance. 

Beable, William Henry. "Commercial Russia." New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1919, pp. 278. 

A review of the possibilities of trade with Russia from the 
British standpoint and on the basis of previous experience, written 
by the organizer of the Anglo-Russian Trade Commission. The 
political issue is carefully avoided, but much valuable data on 
former Russian trade are included. 

Beatty, Bessie. "The Red Heart of Russia." New York: The 
Century <!ompany, 1918, pp. 480. 
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A narrative story of the November revolution written aroun 
the personal experience of the war correspondent of the Saim 
Francisco Bulletin, now editor of McCall'a Magazine. 

Browne, Louis Edgar. "New Russia in the Balance." Chi- 
sago: The Chicago Daily News, 1918, paper, pp. 31. 

Reprints of dispatches to the Chicago Daily News from its 
special Russian correspondent during April, 1918, describing with 
vividness and understanding the events of those days. 

Bryant, Louise. "Russia in Revolt," with appendix. Buckly, 
"The Death Train of Siberia." Los Angeles : Socialist Book 
Shpp, paper, pp. 39. 

Reprints of a speech by Miss Bryant, delivered at Portland, and 
an article from the Red Cross Magazine. 

Bryant, Louise. "Six Red Months in -Russia." New York: 
George H. Doran, 1918, pp. 299. 

A narrative of the months just before and after the November 
revolution, written by an American eye-witness and a confidant 
of the leading personalities in the drama. 

Bullitt, Wm. C. "The Bullitt Mission to Russia." Testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations (United States 
Senate) of Wm. C. Bullitt. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1919, paper, pp. 151. 

An invaluable record of the attempts of President Wilson and 
Lloyd George to secure some understanding with Soviet Russia 
in the early part of 1919 and their failure due to French pressure. 
Told by a trusted member of the American Peace Mission. 

Gumming, C. K., and Pettit, Walter W. [Ed.]. "Russian- 
American Relations, March, 1917, to March, 1920 — Doc- 
uments and Papers." Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 

An invaluable service book on the policy of the United States 
Government toward the Soviet Government and the regime that 
immediately preceeded it. 

Dial Publishing Company, The. "A Voice Out of Russia." 
New York: The Dial Publishing Co., 1919, paper, pp. 48. 

A reprint which contains the following articles from the Dial: 
(1) "Withdraw from Russia;" (2) "Soviet Russia and the Ameri- 
can Revolution," by Lincoln Colcord; (3) "A Voice Out of Russia," 
by G. V. Lomonossoff; (4) Decree on Land, and (5) Decree on 
Worker's Control. 

Goode, William T. "Bolshevism at Work." New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Howe, 1920, pp. 143. 
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This is perhaps the most valuable short survey of conditions in ;| 
Russia, and of Soviet aims and accomplishments that has been 
published. Written by a prominent and impartial British educa- 
tor who saw first hand what he describes. It is at once discrim- 
inating, critical, and informing. 

Hard, William. "Raymond Robins' Own Story." New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1920, pp. 248. 

A transcript by Mr. Hard of Raymond Robins' story of his ex- X 
perience in Soviet Russia. Mr. Robins, an ardent opponent of 
Bolshevism, is gifted with a sense of reality. As head of the Red 
Cross in Russia and as official medium of communication between 
Ambassador Francis and Soviet Government officials, he had an 
unequaled opportunity to learn the actual situation in Russia. 

"International Reconstruction" : The Annals (Volume ic 
LXXXIV, July, 1919). Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Socjial Science, 1919, pp. 223. 

A reprint of speches delivered at the Society's Annual Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. Includes: Story, R. M., ''Russia Present 
and Future," pp. 81-89; Huntington, W. C, "The Russian 
Tragedy," pp. 90-97; Rosen, Baron, "The Menace of Belshevism," 
pp. 98-101; Sack, A. J., "Democracy and Bolshevism," pp. 102-108; 
Nuorteva, S., "The Soviet Republic," pp. 108-112; Olgin, M. J., 
"The Intelligentzia and the Rusian People," pp. 114-120; Thacher, 
T. D., "Economic Force and the Russian Problem," pp. 121-126, 
and Robins, R., "Social Control in Russia Today," pp. 127-145. 

Kerensky, A. F. "The Prelude to Bolshevism" (The Kornilov y 
Rising) . New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919, pp. 312. $2.50. 

The story of the events of July to September, 1917, by the 
leading figure in the drama — Prime Minister in the Coalition Gov- 
ernment that preceded the Soviet regime. The real nature of the 
Kornilov rebellion is the chief theme of the book. 

Laidler, Harry W. "Socialism in Thought and Action." New 7^ 
York : Macmillan Company, 1920, pp. 546. 

Contains an Invaluable chapter on Russia which gives a brief 
historical account of the revolutions of 1917 and subsequent 
events as well as an analysis of the programs and parties that 
dominated them. 

Leary, Daniel Bell. "Education and Autocracy in Russia from 
the Origins to the Bolsheviki." Buffalo, N. Y. : University 
of Buffalo, 1919, paper, pp. 127. 

A scholarly monograph by the Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Buffalo. Contains a brief consideration of Educa- 
tion under the Soviet regime. 

Lenin, N. *^A Letter to the American Workingman." Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : Socialist Publication Society, 1918, paper, pp. 15. 
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An example of Communist theory put into the practice o: 
defensive propaganda against the government of an invading 
nation. 

> Lenin, N. "Political Parties in Russia/' Brooklyn : Socialisi 
Publication Society, 1918. 

An analysis of the social forces and parties in Russia just prio 
to the November revolution, presenting in full the program o: 
the Bolsheviki. 

^ Lenin, N. "The Soviets at Work." New York: Rand SchooITW 
of Social Science, 1919 (5th ed.), paper, pp. 48. 

A statement of the constructive tasks before the triumphanW^— »t 
revolutionary forces in 1918 as seen by Lenin. 

t- Lenin, N. "The State and Revolution." London : George Alleir::^oi 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1919, cloth, pp. 122. 

The translation of a Russian pamphlet giving an historica^^^l 
background for the author's theory of revolution. It was unfin--^cm- 
ished because of the demands made upon the author by the events ^^^^ 
of the November revolution. 

/T Lenin, N., and Trotzky, L. Fraina, L. C. (ed.) "The Prole=^^- 
tarian Revolution in Russia," New York : The Communis' -^st 
Press, 1918, paper, pp. 453. 

A collection of articles by Lenin and Trotzky, edited and supple^^^- 
mented by L. C. Fraina, covering the theory of the Communist gj^^ - S 
the struggle for power and the problems of the Soviet republic. 

•f Litvinov, Maxim. "The Bolshevik Revolution." British S 
cialist Party, 1918. 

An historical account of the Russian revolution and the rise o:i 
the Bolshevik power, by the Assistant Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. 

^Magnes, Judah L. "Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk." 
^ New York : The Rand School of Social Science, 1919, cloth, 
pp. 185. 

A scholarly, impartial, documentary account of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations and their general background in Russia, Ger- 
many and other countries. 

Malone, Col. Cecil TEstrange. "The Russian Republic." New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920, pp. 153. 
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An account of the personal observation in Soviet Russia of an 
English aviator and Coalition Member of Parliament who made a 
special trip to Russia to "see for himself." Informing but shows 
no great insight. 

^cBride, Isaac. "Barbarous Soviet Russia." New York, 
Thomas Seltzer, 1920, pp. 276. 

The observations of an American journalist who spent several 
weeks in Soviet Russia and had access to all the leading figures 
and sources of information. Contains also some important docu- 
mentary material not available elsewhere. 

Melting Pot, The. "Voices from Russia." St. Louis, Mo. : The 
Melting Pot, 1919, paper, pp. 96. 

Contains reprints of the following: A. R. Williams, "The Bol- 
sheviks and the Soviets"; Letter of Lenin to the American Work- 
ingmen; W. H. Thompson, "The Russian Democracy Is Red"; 
The Nation,** "Is It True?" and various other documents reprinted 
from American publications. 

JVlethodist Federation for Social Service. "The Russian Ques- 
tion." New York: Meth. Fed. for Soc. Ser., 1919, paper, 
pp. 4. (The Social Service Bulletin, Jan.-Feb., 1919.) 

A most valuable attempt to present in capsule form the essen- 
tial facts about Soviet Russia. 

I^ation, The. "Decrees and Constitution of Soviet Russia.** ^ 
New York: The Nation Press, 1919, paper, pp. 89. (Re- 
prints from the Nation.) 

A collection of the full text of 'some twenty-four of the most 
important laws enacted during the first year of the Soviet regime, 
together with a text of the present Russian Constitution. 

Nation, The. "The Russian Constitution.*' New York: The 
Nation Press, 1919, paper, pp. 20. (Revised reprint from 
the Nation of January 4, 1919.) 

A text of the Russian fundamental law included in the above 
pamphlet. 

Newbold, J. T. Walton. "Bankers, Bondholders and Bolshe- 
viks." London: Independent Labor Party, 1919, paper, 
pp. 16. 

- An English pamphlet analyzing the economic forces behind 

^ Allied Russian diplomacy and containing an expose of the prop- 

erty interests of prominent statesmen in Russia. 
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Nuorteva, Santeri. "An Open Letter to American Liberals." 
New York: Socialist Publication Society, 1918, paper, pp. 31. 

An eloquent plea to American liberal opinion for a humane and 
intelligent American policy toward Russia, with a note appended 
on the notorious Sisson documents. 



Olgin, Moissaye J. Introduction by Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 
"The Soul of the Russian Revolution." New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917, pp. 423. 

A study of the background of the proletarian revolution — ^his- 
torical, economic, social, political, artistic and personal. The sub- 
ject matter covers the period up to the February revolution. 
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One Year of Russian Revolution." Brooklyn: Socialist Pub- 
lication Society, 1918, pp. 32. 

Celebrating the first anniversary of the founding of the Russian 
Soviet Republic, November 7, 1918. 

Price, M. Phillips. "The Old Order in Europe and the New 
Order in Russia." Brooklyn, N. Y.: Socialist Publication 
Society, 1919, paper, pp. 31. 

A brief account of the progress of the revolution from the Czar^ 
to the Soviet regime, with an estimate of its constructive accom- 
plishments, by a former correspondent of the Manchester-' 
Guardian, 

^ Price, M. Philips. "The Origin and Growth of the Russian- 
Soviets." London: People's Russian Information Bureau^ 
1919, paper, pp. 24. 

An invaluable summary of the historical backg^round of the 
Soviet system of government. 

Price, M. Philips. "The Soviet, the Terror and Intervention." 
New York: Socialist Publication Society, 1919, paper, pp. 24. 

Contains also "Red and White Terror in Russia" and "The Truth 
About the Allied Intervention in Russia." 

Ransome, Arthur. "On Behalf of Russia : An Open Letter to 
America." New York: The New Republic, 1918, paper, pp. 
29. (Reprint from New Republic, July 27, 1918.) 

A stirring appeal to the educated classes in the United States 
to understand the Russian Revolution and not to be misled by 
partisan fabrications. Written by the former Russian Corre- 
spondent of the London Times, 
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nsome, Arthur. "Russia in 1919." New York: B. W./ 
Juebsch, 1919, pp. 232. 

Brief, clear-cut personal impressions of people and conditions 
in Soviet Russia by a man eminently equipped by education and 
experience to see the truth and to report it honestly. 

ed, John. "Ten Days That Shook the World." New York : y 
Boni & Liveright, 1919, pp. 371. 

A vivid narrative of the crucial days of the proletarian revolu- 
tion — "a slice of intensified history," as the author describes it, 
''history as I saw it." Contains a wealth of documentary mate- 
rial as well as an eng^rossing story of people and events. 

id, John. "The Sisson Documents." New York: The Lib- 
erator Publishing Company, 1919, paper, pp. 17. 

Reprint of an article which appeared in the Liberator analyz- 
ing the obvious earmarks of falsification in the ''documents" pub- 
lished by the United States Government to prove Lenin and 
Trotzky German agents. 

kman, John. "An Eye Witness from Russia." London: 
People's Russian Information Bureau, 1919, paper, pp. 24. 

Observations by a member of the staff of the Society of Friends 
War Victims' Relief Committe in Russia, whose work brought 
him into intimate contact with the peasants in their villages. 

ss, Edward Alsworth. "Russia in Upheaval." New York: 
The Century Company, 1919, pp.' 354. 

Personal impressions of Russia at the time of the Soviet Revo- 
lution, written by one of America's leading sociologists. ''Scien- 
tific objectivity — ^this has been my guiding star in the writinjj 
of this book," says the author^ 

ssian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic: People's Com- 
nissariat of Justice. ^'Russian Code of Laws of Labour." 
(In English.) Petrograd, 1919, paper, pp. 24. 

A poorly translated reprint of the labor laws of Soviet Russia. 

ssian Soviet Government Bureau (New York City). "Labor/ 
liaw of Soviet Russia." New York, 1920, paper, pp. 52. 

An official reprint of the Soviet labor laws with an analysis of 
their provisions in the light of American misinterpretation. 
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Sayler, Oliver M. "Russia White or Red." Boston : Littl 
Brown & Co., 1919, pp. 312. 

An unusually impartial account of conditions in Soviet Russb> 
by an American eye-witness. 

Sayler, Oliver M. *The Russian Theatre under the Revol^Ji- 
tion." Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1920, pp. 261. 

An account of the Russian theatre during the revolution by 

the dramatic editor of the Indianapolis News, 

* 

^ Schumiatzky, B. "The Aims of the Bolsheviki." London : 
People's Russian Information Bureau, 1919, paper, pp. 16. 

An account of the aims of the Bolshevist group and of their 
differences in program and tactics from other Socialist grroups 
in Russia. 

• 

Socialist Labor Party. "Withdraw from Russia." N. Y. : So- 
cialist Labor Party, 1919, paper, pp. 16. 

An appeal signed by the National Executive Committee to pro- 
test against Allied intervention in Russia and containing a Te- 
view of the reasons, real and pretended, for the policy of t^® 
Allies. 

Socialist Publication Society. ''Education and Art in Soviet 
Russia" (in the light of official Decrees and Documents) i 
with a Foreword by Max Eastman. N. Y.: The Socialist 
Publication Society, 1919, paper, pp. 64. 

A well-documented description of the constructive work of iibe 
Soviet Government in the field of art and education. 

Socialist Publication Society. ''Radek and Ransome on 
Russia." Brooklyn, N. Y., 1918, paper, pp. 31. 

A reprint from Ransome's "Open Letter to America," with «d 
introduction by Karl Radek, former representative of the Soviet 
Government in Germany. 

Trotzky, Leon. Introduction by Lincoln Steffens. "The 
Bolsheviki and the World Peace" ( a translation of a pam- 
phlet published in 1914 under the title "War and the In- 
ternational") . N. Y. : Boni and Liveright, 1918, pp. 238. 

A series of papers written previous to the Revolution, but con- 
taining much of the philosophy and aims of the Bolsheviki which 
were later made into history. Written by the present Russian 
Minister of War. 
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Trotzky, Leon. "Our Revolution." N. Y.: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1919, translated by M. Olgin. 

A collection of political essays written previous to the Revolu- 
tion. Almost half of the book is devoted to a review of the 
accomplishments of the Petrograd Soviet established during the 
Revolution of 1905, and Trotzky's deductions with regard to the 
future role of Soviets in the Revolution. 



Trotzky, Leon. "From October to Brest-Litovsk." N. Y.: 
Socialist Publication Society, 1919, paper, pp. 100. 

A brief historical sketch of the November Revolution and the 
triumph of the Soviets. Gives an invaluable insight into the 
theory and practice of the Revolution, 



United States Committee on Public Information. "German- 
Bolshevik Conspiracy." Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1918, pp. 30. (War Information Service, No. 
20.) Pt. 1. German-Bolsheviki : a report by Edgar Sis- 
son. Pt. 2. Letter of Mr. Creel to National Board of His- 
torical Service (October 18, 1918) ; report of special com- 
mittee on genuineness of the documents (Oct. 26, 1918) . 

The notorious "Sisson documents" pamphlet which was the 
trump-card in the propaganda campaign of the United States 
Government against the Russian Soviet Government. 

United States Senate, 66th Congress, 1st Session, Document 
No. 62. "Brewing and Liquor Interests and German and 
Bolshevik Propaganda." Report on Hearings of the Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary (United States Senate), Over- 
man Committee, Vol. II, Bolshevik Propaganda. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1919, pp. 1262. 

The complete transcript of the Overman Committee hearings. 
Contains some of the most lurid examples of anti-Soviet fabrica- 
tions as well as the testimony of reliable witnesses like Raymond 
Robins, Albert Williams and Louise Bryant. 



Williams, Albert Rhys. "The Bolsheviks and the Soviets." 
Brooklyn: The Socialist Publication Society, 1919, pp. 30. 

A series of questions and answers designed to cover the fea- 
tures of Soviet Russia about which the greatest confusion of 
thought has occurred in America. 
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Williams, Albert Rhys. "Lenin : The Man and His Work'' 
(and the impressions of Colonel Raymond Robins anci 
Arthur Ransome). New York: Scott and Seltzer, 1919, 
p. 202. 

A biography of Lenin written by an American correspondexit 
who knows him well. The book also includes observations of 
Raymond Robins and Arthur Ransome on Soviet Russia. . 

Williams, Albert Rhys. "Soviet Russia." Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, 1919, paper, pp. 60. 

Transcript of an address delivered at Ashland Auditorium, 
Chicago, February 19, 1919. 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

The following is a list of genuinely informative articles 
in English on Soviet Russia that have appeared in American 
magazines from November 1917 to April 1920. The refer- 
ences are grouped for convenience according to the subject 
matter of the articles. Articles which have appeared in 
Soviet Russia have not been listed. Practically every item 
that has appeared in Soviet Russia has been of value and 
any comprehensive understanding of Russian conditions 
necessitates a study of all the back numbers of this ma- 
gazine, from the first issue, in June 1919, to date. These 
may be obtained froi^i the Circulation Department, Soviet 
Russia, 110 West 40th Street, New York City. 



ARTICLES OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Beatty, B. "Gold and Fool's Gold: Colonel Thompson 
Stakes His Faith on the Russian People/' Asia, August 
1918, pp. 665-6. 

An account of Colonel Thompson's sincere desire to under- 
stand and help Russia and his experienced reflections on the 
situation. Colonel Thompson was head of the American Red 
Cross in Russia. 

Chamberlain, William Henry. "Bolshevik Russia and Ja- 
cobin France." Dial, July 12, 1919, pp. 14-16. 

Draws a parallel between the French and the Russian revolu- 
tions; treats of internal progress, foreign relations, terror, 
leaders,' emigres and diplomacy. 
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Bryant, Louise. 'Tetrograd Under the Bolsheviks." Travel, 
January 1919, pp. 26-30. 

A personal narrative by an eye-witness. 

Chicherin, George. "Chicherin on the situation of Soviet 
Eussia." Nation, August 9, 1919. 

Reprint of a wireless message from the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs reviewing the political and military situation in 
Russia on June 16, 1919. 

iavis, Jerome. ^'Christian Intervention in Russia: the Real 
Conditions under the Bolsheviks." Congregationalist and 
Advance, Feb. 27, 1919. 

A record of personal experience by the former chief of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Russia, and an anti-Bolshevik, as to conditions 
under the Soviet Government in Russia. 

Oavis, Jerome. "Cooperating with the Commissars." Sur- 
vey, Feb. 8, 1919. 

An account of how the Red Cross, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M, C. A. 
have been able to cooperate with the Soviet Government. 

Oavis, Jerome. "Human Side of the Murderous Bolshe- 
viks.' Unpartisan Review, July 1919, pp. 57-73. 

Mr. Davis shows the humanitarianism of Soviet policy and 
practice. 

Davis, Jerome. "Struggling Russia." Public, June 21, 1919, \c 
pp. 656-8. 

Observations by Mr. Davis on politics and government in 
Soviet Russia. 

Davis, Jerome. "What We Can Do for Russia." Inde- 
pendent, Feb. 8, 1919. 

Account of personal experiences in Russia showing the need 
for information and a definite American policy toward Russia, 
as well as Russia's failure to comprehend America's attitude. 

Farbman, Michael. "Russia and the World." Nation, Feb. 
8, 1919, pp. 188-190. 
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An historical background for the contention that the Allies 
should cease intervention in Russia as the only guarantee of self- 
determination. 

-/^ Fraina, Louis C. "Proletarian Revolution in Russia." Class 
Struggle, Jan.-Feb. 1918, pp. 29-68. 

An historical review of the processes of the November Revolu- 
tion in the light of communist theory. 

^ Hourwich, I. A. "Marxism in Russia." Survey, May 11, 
1918, pp. 159-60. 

The working out of the revolution in Russia will show whether 
Marxian principles are being carried out. But the government 
there is a Socialist one. Observations by the present Director of 
the Statistical Department of the Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau. 

Lewis, Roger. "Something to Say to Lenine." CoUier'a 
Weekly, Dec. 6, 1919. 

An American newspaper man's analysis of the confusion of 
ideas about Russia, containing charges against the United States 
Government of intrigues in Russia to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

Lomonossov, George V. "Recognize the Soviets." Liber- 
ator, August 1918, pp. 11-13. 

A plea by the former head of the Kerensky Railroad Commis- 
sion to the United States for peace with Soviet Russia and diplo- 
matic recognition by the United States. 

McBride, Isaac. "Russia Victorious." Liberator, Jan. 1920, 
pp. 5-14. 

Verbatim report of a conversation with Mr. McBride soon after 
his return from several weeks in Soviet Russia, where he inter- 
viewed Lenin and other Soviet leaders and observed the general 
condition of the country. 

Nuorteva, S. "Future of the Russian Revolution." Class 
Struggle, March-April 1918, pp. 171-185. 

An article analyzing, at the most desperate moment of German 
invasion, the future of the Soviet Government in Russia, and pre- 
' dieting, in the face of almost universal pessimism of both friends 
and enemies, that "the Russian Revolution is not crushed, and, 
what is more, will not be crushed." Mr. Nuorteva is now secretary 
of the Soviet Government Bureau in New York. 
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Olgin, M. "Mass Rule in Russia/' Asia, March 1918, pp. / 
188-194. 

An explanation of the difficulties of Soviet rule: The unorgan- 
ized peasants, the centralissed government and the resultant con- 
fusion; the inevitability of peace and the workings of Bolshevik 
control. 

Ransome, Arthur. "Leaves from a Moscow Diary." Living y 
Age, June 21, 1919, pp. 728-736. 

Impressions of Soviet Russia: Session of All Russian Executive 
Committee to discuss the Prinkipo proposal; descriptive pictures 
of Biedny, Steklov, Mme. Radek, Bukharin, etc. 

'Reconstruction in Russia." Class Struggle, September- y 
October 1918, pp. 455-491. 

A brief but comprehensive statement of the theory and prac- 
tice of the proletarian revolution in Russia, with reprints of four- 
teen typical laws of the Soviet Government, a statement of the 
first accomplishments of the revolution and extracts from the 
Soviet Constitution. 

%eed, John. **How the Russian Revolution Works." Liber- 
ator, Aug. 1918. 

Personal observations on the revolution in the theatre; the 
case of Countess Panina; Kollontai and Social welfare; reorgan- 
ized education; the Church and state property; the scope of 
the press; the redivision of housing, etc. 

ieed, John. "Triumph of the Bolsheviki." Liberator, 
March 1918, pp. 14-21. 

Account of conditions just previous to and during the Bolshe- 
viks' assumption of control; interview with Troteky about forma- 
tion of government of the First All-Russian Congress of Soviets; 
explanation of the Bolshevik success, etc. 

Robinson, Geroid. "Russia Re-Examined." The Freeman, 
April 21, 1920. 

An unusually able analysis of the forces at work in Soviet 
Russia and their future implications. Mr. Robinson shows with 
great skill that the position of organized labor in the Soviet state 
is one of complete domination. 

*The Testimony of Raymond Robins." New Republic, 
March 29, 1919. 
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Editorial comment on Robins' opposition to intervention as 4 
maintained by him in a speech before the League of Free Na- - 
tions Association. 

''Soviet Russia Through Arthur Ransome's Eyes." CurrentzJ 
Opinion, Oct. 1919. 

An estimate of Ransome's views about conditions in Sovie#^ 
Russia. 

Thacher, Thos. B. "Address before the Economic Club ol 



Boston," Dec. 1919. National Economic League Quar— 
terly, Boston, March 1919, p. 26. 

Observations on Soviet Russia by an American eye-witness a 
tached to the American Red Cross. 

Worst, Hans. "Conditions in Russia." New Republic, Oc 
5, 1918. 

A correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, gives an account a 
his journey to Moscow from Berlin. He contrasts pre-war cond 
tions, estimates peasant opinions; discusses the murder of Cza~ 
the meeting of Central Executive Committee, Lenin's speed 
Czecho-Slovak policy, territory controlled by Czecho-Slovak. 
working class dissatisfaction and Bolshevik activities in generi 

Williams, A. R. "Russia." (Address before the EconomE: 
Club of Boston.) National Economic League Quarterly 
March 1919, pp. 13-20. 

Personal observation and an estimate of the present and f utu ^ 
of Soviet Russia. 

Williams, A. R. "Red Funeral of Vladivostok." New Re- 
public, Nov. 9, 1918, p. 41. 

A vivid description of the funeral of the victims of Allied inter- 
vention at Vladivostok. 

Yarros, V. S. "Russian Bolshevism — ^Tyranny or Freedom.*' 
Public, Jan. 25, 1919, pp. 82-86. 

A discussion of liberty under the Soviet regime. 

Williams, A. R. "The Soviet at Work." Dial, Dec. 14, 1918. 

The story of a journey across Russia, with a description of 
industrial and living conditions under the Soviet. 
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(a) Articles of General Interest — Siberia 

'•K. D:' "The Press and the Siberian Situation." Nation, 
Nov. 8, 1919. 

A discussion of the censorship, anti-American propaganda, 
Kolchak, opposition to American aid among Siberians and com- 
munications from General Graves, commanding the American 
broops. 

IVIoore, Frederick F. "The Vanishing Army of the Bolshe- 
viki.'f Hearst's Magazine, June 1918, pp. 28, 29 and 73. 

A description of Siberian conditions by a returned captain in 
the United States Military Intelligence in Siberia. He recites 
atrocities committeed by the anti- Soviet forces and asserts that 
"95 per cent of the people in Siberia are Bolshevik." 

* * Mr. Embry Accepts a Challenge." New Republic, Aug. 27, 
1919. 

An attempt to discredit Joshua Rosett's article on Kolchak's 
tyranny in Siberia, by the former United States Consul at Omsk. 

liosett, Joshua. "Mr. Rosett Replies." New Republic, Aug. 
27, 1919, p. 122. 

Refutation of an attempt by John A. Embry to discredit Mr. 
Rosett's disclosures of Kolchak's tyrrany in Siberia. 
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Rosett, Joshua, "The Rise of a New Russian Autocracy. 
New Republic, July 9, 1919, pp. 316-324. 

An extended account of the oppressive tyranny of Kolchak rule 
in Siberia by an eye-witness and a representative of the United 
States Committee on Public Information. 

Tobinson, Gertrude M. "The Soviet of the Far East.'' Lib- 
erator, April 1919. 

A conversation describing conditions in Eastern Siberia under 
the Soviets: the army, wages, schools and food conditions, mines, 
counter-revolution, Czecho-Slovaks, land, railroads and other 
subjects. 

BIOGRAPHY 
a. Breshkovsky. 

"The Truth about Breshkovsky." Liberator, March 
1919. 
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A claim that Breshkovsky's present attitude is due to her loss 
of power, her old conceptiotis and approaching senility, and that 
her present condition is being exploited by the real enemies of 
Russia. 

b. Gorky. 

"Bolshevism Defended." Living Age, Jan. 25, 1919, 
pp. 200-202. 

Speech by Gorky explaining his opposition, but showing the 
necessity of supporting the Soviet Government. 

Gorky, Maxim. "Confession." Class Struggle, May 1919, 
pp. 237-239. 

Gorky's appeal for the support of Lenin, written when he came 
over himself to the side of the Soviet Government in July, 1918. 

^ c. Kalinin. 

"The Man Who Runs the Russian Soviet." Call Ma- 
gazine, Dec. 28, 1919. 

A biographical sketch of the late chairman of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 



d. 

r 

Eastman, Max. "Lenin a Statesman of the New Order." 
Liberator, October 1918, pp. 28-33. 

A discussion of Lenin's, policies and an estimate of his position 
in world politics. 

^e. Trotzky. 

Olgin, M. J. "Who is Trotzky?" Asia, March 1918. 

A descriptive picture of Trotzky's life, writings, revolutionary 
activities, etc. 

"Trotzki." Bookman, March 1918, pp. 87-91. 

A brief biographical sketch of Trotzky, reprinted from New 
Europe of London. January 17, 1918. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

"Affair of the Russian Rubles." Nation, Jan. 25, 1919, pp. 
147-149. 
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Doeumentary evidence of the activities of Serge Uhget, self- 
styled "Financial Attache" of the Russian Government, showing 
contracts made by him with the America Bank Note Company 
for the printing of ruble notes to be used to combat the Soviet 
Government. 

Editorial: "More Truth About Russia/' Nation, Dec. 28, 
1918. 

The letter of American Defense Society asking support for 
Kolchak, and signed by Charles S. Stewart Davison, read in 
American pulpits. 

Editorial: "Who Shall Offend?" Nation, Jan. 25, 1919. 

An arraignment of lies published in a school paper about Soviet 
Russian and given to school children in New York City. 

Hard, William. "Anti-Bolsheviks — Mr. Bakhmetev.'' New 
Republic, August 13, 1919. 

Analysis of conditions which brought Bakhmetev to America, 
story of Lomonossov, and of the so-called "Ambassador's" ac- 
tivities. 

Hard, William: "Anti-Bolsheviks — Mr. Sack.'' New Re- 
public, July 28, 1919. 

Refutation of A. J. Sack's propaganda and a statement of the 
real facts about Siberia. 

Hard, William. "Anti-Bolsheviks — Mr. Spargo.*' New Re- 
public, July 9, 1919. 

A pungent criticism of Spargo's book attacking Soviet Russia. 

Hard, William. "Anti-Bolsheviks— The Twenty Million." 
New Republic, July 30, 1919. 

Analysis of Mr. Sack's story of the Cooperatives and their 
support of Kolchak as part of the propaganda campaign in the 
United States against Soviet Russia. 

Hard, William. "Anti-Bolsheviks— -The Up-RoUers." New 
Republic, July 16, 1919. 

A humorous account of an imaginary investigation; the sum- 
moning as witnesses of Tchaikowsky, Spargo, Lebedev, Bern- 
stoff, Rickman, Frazier Hunt and others prominent in the struggle 
for or against Soviet Russia. 

Lomonossov, G. "The Recognition of Kolchak — three Opin- 
ions.'' Nation, May 31, 1919, p. 265. 
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Professor Lomonossoff charges an allied plot to overthrow 
the Soviet Government in the setting up of Kolchak as Supreme 
Ruler in Siberia. 

Spargo, John. "A Bolshevik Apologist — Mr. Hard.*' New 
Republic, August 20, 1919. 

Spargo's reply to Hard's attack and Hard's rejoinder. 

Zilboorg, Gregory. "Apologists of the Russian Reaction." 
New Republic, August 13, 1919. 

Refuting statements of Sack's journal, especially Breshkovsky's 
upholding Kolchak, and exposing Platon's lies. 

Zilboorg, Gregory. "Kolchak's Backers." Dial, Aug. 9, 
1919, p. 87. 

A consideration of the persons who supported the Kolchak 
regime and their reactionary affiliations, by the former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in the Kerensky Cabinet. 

DIPLOMACY, ALLIES 

(a) General 

Editorial : "Approaching Proof on Russia.'' New Republic, 
Dec. 8, 1919. 

A summary of varying policies toward Russia by Allies and a 
protest against intervention. 

Editorial: "More Revelations from Russia." Nation, Aug. 
23, 1919. 

Editorial comment on Czarist diplomatic documents made pub- 
lic by the Soviet Government, disclosing British diplomatic im- 
morality of a sensational kind. 
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Editorial : "Some Astounding Diplomatic Revelations. 
Nation, Aug. 9, 1919, p. 161. 

Editorial comment on diplomatic documents of the Czar's re- 
gime made public by the Soviet Government involving the admis- 
sion of French press subsidation by the Russian Ambassador to 
France and prevarication by English Government officials. 

Gannett, L. S. "League of Nations without Russia." Sur- 
vey, Jan. 25, 1919. 

Brief notes on the situation in Paris showing hostility toward 
Soviet Russia on part of France, unclear policy and strength 
of Russia. 
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Price, Philips. "The Truth about the Allied Intervention in 
Russia." Class Struggle, May 1919, pp. 145-154. 

A brief review of the relations of the Allied governments 
toward Soviet Russia, written in August, 1918, by the former 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 



(b) The Bullitt Affair 

Editorial: Nation, March 3, 1919. 

Editorial note on Lloyd George's denial of knowledge of Bul- 
litt's mission. 

''Latest Allied- American Dealing with Lenin.'' Nation, July 
12, 1919. 

First publication in the United States of the details of the 
Bullitt-Pettit-Steffens mission to Lenin. Outline of peace pro- 
posal in Philip Kerr's handwriting and charge of prevarication 
against Lloyd George. 

(c) Economic Causes 

Clark, Evans. "The Diplomatic Balance Sheet in Russia." 
Nation, June 14, 1919, p. 940. 

Exploitation of Russian resources by private interests of Allied 
countries shown as the dominant motive in Allied Russian policy. 

Colcord, Lincoln. "The Carving of Russia." Nation, June 
14, 1919, p. 940. 

The influence of international banking interests in Allied diplo- 
macy; plan to pay for war debts by exploiting Russia under 
mandatories to Great Britain, France and Japan. 

Editorial Note. Nation, June 28, 1919. 

Comment on default of Imperial Russian three-year credit 
notes and its effect on the diplomacy of the United States. 

Newbold, J. Walton. "Denikin's Dividends." Nation, 
August 23, 1919 (reprinted from the Labor Leader, Lon- 
don, July 17, 1919). 

Influence of British oil holdings in Baku in determining sup- 
port of Kolchak and Denikin; list of prominent British share- 
holders, etc. 
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(d) France 

"Franco-Russian Alliance, The." International Concilia- 
tion, March 1910. Published by American Association 
for International Conciliation, 404 W. 117th St., N. Y. C. 

Text of correspondence between the French foreign office and 
various French ambassadors at Petrograd relative to the origin 
and development of the Franco-Russian Alliance. 

(e) Great Britain 

Crozier, W. P. "British Policy in Russia." Nation, July 12, 
1919, p. 5. 

An interpretation of the uncertainty and confusion of British 
diplomacy towards Russia and a plea for self-determination. 

Crozier, W. P. "The Lloyd George Policy in Russia." New 
Republic, March 24, 1920, pp. 113-115. 

A study of British policy toward Russia in the light of Lloyd 
George's temperament and method. 

Editorial: "Black Prospects for Russia." New Republic, 
Dec. 28, 1918. 

Editorial criticism of British intreventionist aims in Russia as 
voiced by Viscount Milner, British Secretary of War. 

Trotzky, Leon. "In British Captivity." Class Struggle, Dec. 
1918, p. 542. 

A striking autobiographical statement of the unlawful persecu- 
tion of Trotzky by British authorities in Nova Scotia during his 
journey from the United States to Russia in 1917, and a brief 
account of his experience with other governments since 1914. 

"X." "His Majesty's Government Writes History." Liber- 
ator, June 1919. 

A caustic review of the evidence presented in the British "White 
Book" issued by the British Government to discredit the Russian 
Soviet Government. 

« 

(f) Japan 

Colcord, Lincoln. "Japan in Siberia." Nation, Jan. 10. 
1920, p. 36. 

A critical review of the press propaganda that preceded Japa- 
nese invasion of Siberia, showing the responsibility of President 
Wilson for the deplorable results of Allied intervention. 
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Editorial: "Japan and Russia." Nation, March 7, 1918. 

Editorial comment opposing Japanese intervention in Siberia 
except with the sanction of the Russian Soviet Government 

Rosett, Joshua. "The Prussians of the Eastern World." 
Dial, August 9, 1919. 

An extended and detailed description of the methods of Japa- 
nese imperialism in Siberia. 

(g) The Nansen Proposal 

"Bolshevist Reply to the Nansen Offer." Nation, Nov. 8, 
1919. 

Text of the communication from Chicherin in answer to the 
Nansen proposal. 

Editorial: "The Letter and the Speech: Sense and Humor 
about Russia." New Republic, April 26, 1919. 

A damaging comparison between Lloyd George's speech on 
April 16 on British aims in Russia and the Nansen proposal 
signed by Lloyd George. 

*'The Nansen Offer." Nation, August 9, 1919. (Reprinted 
from the Daily Herald, London, July 8.) 

A Stockholm dispatch giving the Russian Soviet Government's 
version of the Nansen offer and the answer made to it. 

(h) Prinkipo Proposal, The 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. "Versailles and Princes' Islands." 
Nation, Feb. 1, 1919. 

Cable dispatch, dated January 25, 1919, giving details of how 
the Prinkipo plan originated. The decision made by the "Big 
Four" on the recommendation of President Wilson. 

White, William Allen. "What Happened to Prinkipo." 
Metropolitan, December 1919, p. 30. 

Statement of the origin, development and collapse of the Prin- 
kipo proposal by one of the American commissioners appointed to 
attend the conference. 

(i) Treaties 

"Full Text of Secret Treaties." (Reprinted from the New 
York Evening Post.) N. Y. Evening Post, paper, pp. 15. 
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Texts of treaties between Allies and Czarist Russia relative t( 
territorial ambitions in the Great War and agreements in satis 
faction thereof, made public by the Soviet Government upon its 
assumption of power. 

(j) United States 

Albertson, Ralph. 'The Debacle of Archangel." New Re- 
public, Nov. 19, 1919, p. 342. 

The effects of Allied diplomacy on the morale of United States 
troops in North Russia, by a Y. M. C. A. worker in that section 

Clark, Evans. "What is a Blockade?" Socialist Review, 
Jan. 20, p. 85. 

Statement of the legal basis for the refusal of the United States 
Government to grant export licenses to Soviet Russian ports^ 

Colcord, Lincoln. "An Unpublished Document." Nation 
Feb. 21, 1920. 

Text of, and comment upon, a note written by President Wilson 
in March, 1918, opposing intervention in Siberia. 

Editorial: "Is it True?" Nation, Nov. 16, 1918, p. 574. 

A striking editorial demanding an answer from the State De- 
partment to a series of questions on Russian policy: failure tc 
respond to plea for help from Soviet Government on the eve oi 
Brest-Litovsk ; continued recognition of Bakhmetev as Russiar 
Ambassador; seizure of property of Lomonossov Railway Missior 
to meet interest payments on Russian bonds, etc. This editorial 
created a considerable sensation and was quoted in the Senate. 

Editorial : "Pitiless Publicity about Russia." New Republic, 
July 9, 1919. 

Editorial advocating a public disclosure by the State Depart- 
ment of the details of the secret diplomacy carried on with the 
Allies in regard to Russia and specifying certain important phases 
needing explanation. 

Editorial Note. Nation, July 19, 1919. 

Text of secret diplomatic cable from Acting Secretary of State 
Polk to Colonel House in Paris repeating contents of a cable from 
Arthur Bullard of the Committee on Public Information describ- 
ing Kolchak's regime as a brutal autocracy. 
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Editorial Note. Nation, March 29, 1919. 

Quotations from a speech of Raymond Robins and editorial 
comment on his admission that he forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment a plea for aid from Lenin and a promise that if it were 
forthcoming the Soviet delegates would refuse to sign the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. 

Editorial Note. Dial, August 9, 1919, p. 110. 

Criticism of American support of counter-revolution in Russia 
supported by documentary evidence. 

Hard, William. "Anti-Bolsheviks — Mr. Lansing." New 
Republic, July 2, 1919, p. 271. 

A critical and damaging analysis of the recognition of the 
Mannerheim Government of Finland in the light of the American 
refusal to recognize the Russian Soviet Governeniint. 

« 

Bibschman, Harry. "Why American Soldiers in Russia?" 
New Republic, July 30, 1919. 

American officers are puzzled, but repeat four reasons given 
them by English. 

Johnson, Hon. Hiram W. "What is the Policy of Our Na- 
tion Towards Russia?" (Speech of Hon. Hiram M. John- 
son of California in the Senate of the United States.) 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918, paper, 
pp. 15. 

Speech on a resolution requesting the Department of State to 
make public diplomatic relations in Russia, and the War Depart- 
ment to make public the facts concerning the presence of United 
States soldiers on Russian soil. 



(k) Sisson Documents 

Editorial: "A Curious Choice." Dial, Nov. 30, 1918. 

Foreign comment ridiculing the authenticity of the Sisson 
documents. 

Editorial: "The Sisson Documents." Nation, Nov. 23, 1919. 

Editorial condemning the indorsement of the Sisson documents 
by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson and Prof. Samuel N. Harper on the 
ground of Professor Harper's intimate affiliations with discredited 
agents of Kerensky in the United States. 
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Editorial. Nation, Sept. 28, 1918. 

Cites Nuorteva's attack on Sisson documents as evidence of 
their doubtful authenticity. 

Editorial Note. New Republic, September 21, 1918. 

Casts doubt upon the authenticity of the Sisson documents. 

DIPLOMACY, SOVIET 

"A Bolshevist Outburst." Nation, Nov. 16, 1918, pp. 603- 
604. 

Text of the reply of M. Chicerin, Commissar for Foreign Aairs, 
to note from the neutral states protesting against alleged ter- 
rorism. 

Reed, John. "Foreign Affairs." Liberator, June 18, p. 27. 

Description of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs under the 
new rule; formation of an organization of German- Austrian 
prisoners to support the Bolshevik peace terms; pen picture of 
Trotzky at work, etc. 

"Russian Soviet Peace Offers." Nation, Jan. 17, 1920, pp. 
83-91. 

A summary of the twenty-one peace offers made to one or 
more of the Allies by the Soviet Government, and the text of 
eight of the more important of them. An official compilation 
made by the Russian Soviet Government Bureau in New York. 

"Suppressed Peace Offer from Soviet Russia." Nation, March 
13, 1920, p. 349. 

Text of a peace offer made by the Soviet Government to the 
United States in March 1920. This note was surpressed by the 
State Department at Washington but was made public by the 
Hearst papers. 

(a) Brest-Litovsk 

"Brest-Litovsk Debates: Verbatim Report." Current His- 
tory Magazine of New York Times, April 1918, pp. 61-67. 

Report of the crucial session that preceeded Germany's new in- 
vasion of Russia. 

Editorial: "The Issue at Brest-Litovsk." Nation, Feb. 7, 
1918, p. 135. 
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Editorial: "Peace Negotiations and Peace Talk." Nation, 
Dec. 27, 1917, p. 708. 

Editorial comment on Brest-Litovsk negotiations then pending. 

Lenin, N. "The Chief Task of Our Day." Class Struggle, 
Sept.-Oct. 1918, p. 405. 

A brief statement of the reasons advanced by Lenin in favor 
of signing the "Peace of Tilsit," as he called the Brest-Ltiovsk 
Treaty. 

"Text of Treaty Signed by Russia." Current History Ma- 
gazine of New York Times, April 1918, p. 54. 

Official text of Brest-Litovsk Treaty — fourteen provisions. 



DRAMA 

"Brilliance of the Russian Theatre under the Bolsheviki." 
Current Opinion, January 1919, p. 28. 

Sayler, Oliver M. "Russian Theatre Under the Revolution." 
Bookman, December 1918. 

An account of Mr. Sayler's experiences in gathering material 
about the Russian theatre; its remarkable achievements and wide 
repertoire in spite of wartime destruction. 

Sayler, O. M. "World's First Theatre: Moscow Art 
Theatre." Bookman, June 1919, p. 434. 

Picture of Stanislavsky, First Artist of the First Theatre. The 
spirit of the Art Theatre and its actors; description of theatre, 
efficiency of work, actors, etc. 

Yarros, Gregory. "Melpomene under the Bolsheviks." 
Nation, Feb. 27, 1919, pp. 290-291. 

Description of the relation of the Soviet Government to the 
theatre and revival of the drama under Soviet control. By an 
Associated Press correspondent in Petrograd and Moscow. 

EDUCATION 

"Adult Education in Soviet Russia." Nation, April 24, 1920, j, 
p. 565. • ^ 

Reprint of an article by Mme. Oulianova, wife of Premeir Lenin, 
outlining the educational plans of the Soviet Government. 
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Lunacharsky, V. "Appeal by the People's Commissar of 
Education." Class Struggle, May-June 1918, pp. 317-320. 

The text of a call to teachers to rally to the support of the 
Soviet Government. 

"Schools under the Bolshevists." School and Society, July 
5, 1919, p. 20. 
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Bryant, Louise. "Are Russian Women Nationalized?'' Lib- 
erator, April 1919. 

Denial of story and copy of decree regarding cftre of children. 

Davis, Jerome. "More Light on Russia.'' Independent, 
March 15, 1919. 

Denial of some testimony before Senate Committee — ^national- 
ization of women, murder of Brusilov, explanation of necessity 
for getting true facts, 

Durant, Kenneth. "Russia and the British Press." Nation, 
April 26, 191?. 

The English seem to be ceasing wild fabrications and asking 
for real truth. 

Editorial. New Republic, Nov. 16, 1918. 

Asks source of lies and controverts "St. Bartholemew" story. 

Editorial : "Getting Debamboozled about Russia." New Re- 
public, March 10, 1920, p. 42. 

Mr. Copping's dispatches to the Times quoted as an instance of 
the attempt by leaders of public opinion to destroy the fabric of 
falsehood which they had built up about Russia in order to create 
support for their change of policy toward the Soviet Government. 

Editorial: "Wilson on Russia." New Republic, Sept. 17, 
1919, p. 189. 

An editorial refutation of the fabrications about the Soviet 
Government indulged in by President Wilson on his speech- 
making trip through the country in favor of ratification of the 
peace treaty. 
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Editorial Note. Dial, December 14, 1918. 

Recitation of the facts relative to the "St. Bartholemew mas- 
sacre," widely and falsely heralded by the press as planned by 
the Soviet Government. 

Editorial Note. Nation, Nov. 23, 1918. 

Comment with facts on the press fabrication about a "St. 
Bartholemew's" massacre. 

Musgrave, Francis. "Lenin, the Times and the Associated 
Press." Nation, March 6, 1919, pp. 293-294. 

A review of the fabrications about Lenin and Trotzky that have 
appeared in the New York Times from May, 1917, until January, 
1920. A severe indictment of the American press. 

S. M. "Russia and the American Press." Dial, Dec. 14, 
1918. 

Quotes lying statements and gives refuting facts. 

"St. Bartholomew's Eve." Liberator, Jan. 1919. 

A review of the fabrications designd to discredit the Soviet 
Government and featured by the press in the United States and 
other countries. 

Sayler, Oliver M. "Bolshevik or Anarchist." New Repub- 
lic, March 1, 1919. 

Copy of "decree" about nationalization of women, attributing 
it to anarchists. 

GOVERNMENT 

Clark, Evans. "Americanism and the Soviet." Nation, 
March 22, 1919. 

A comparison between the United States and Soviet Govern- 
ments showing that the Soviet state is more in keeping with Amer- A 
ican ideals of democracy and popular control than the American 
Government itself. 

Davis, Jerome. "Real Dangers in Bolshevism and How to 
Help Russia." Arbitrator, June, 1919, pp. 2-11. 

Contains a description of the organization of the Soviet state, H 
with a graphic chart of the organization of government. 

Davis, Jerome. "Russian People and the Soviets." Nation, > 
Sept. 6, 1919, pp. 350-353. 
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A consideration of the Soviet state and its capacity to reprc- 
isent the desires and aspirations of the Russian masses. 

Humphries, W. R. "Political Basis of Soviet Russia." Chris- 
^ tian Science Monitor, Dec. 9, 1919. 

A description of the structure of the Soviet Government: (1) 
political (2) economic organization in city and village; the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, etc. 

Kunz, C. "Soviet State of Russia." Intercollegiate Social- 
/ ist, February, 1919, pp. 17-20. 

An able analysis of the machinery of Soviet rule. 

Lenin, N. "State and Revolution." Class Struggle, Febru- 
t ary, 1919, pp. 5-22. 

An essay on the role of ''the state" as a means of suppression 
and on the use of force in: the social revolution. 

, Reed, John. "Structure of the Soviet State." Liberator, 
'^ November, 1918, p. 32. 

The first Soviets: work and organization; Soviet constitution, 
methods of election, election of delegates to AU-Russian Congress, 
direct method; various power of the Soviets; land committees; 
land decrees; labor unions, shop committees, powers and func- 
tions; control by Workers' Council; function of Supreme Council, 
etc. 

J Ross, E. A. "How the Bolsheviki Got on the Top." Inde- 
> pendent, June 8, 1918, p. 406. 

The Soviet is the explanation of the Bolshevik success; how a 
Soviet functions. 

^rotzky, Leon. "The State in Russia — Old and New.*' Class 
Struggle, March-April, 1918, p. 213. 

An article written before the November Revolution, analyzing 
the inherent weakness of the Kerensky coalition in the light of 
historical circumstance and predicting a '^crisis of unheard-of 
severity." 

(a) Legislation 

j^"Decree of Workers' Control." Dial, Dec. 14, 1918. 

Text of the decree establishing organs for the workers* con- 
trol of industry. 
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Editorial: "Russian Constitution." Survey, Jan. 11, 1919, 
p. 499. 

Editorial comment on Russian Constitution showing land ques- 
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Original Decrees of the Soviet Government." Dial, Dec. 14, 
1919. 

Full text of the original decree on the land issued by the Soviet 
Government immediately upon coming into power. 

Reconstruction in Russia." Class Struggle, Sept.-Oct., 1918, J 
pp. 455-491. 

Reprint of decrees concerning the following: Workers' Con- 
trol, Supreme Council of National Economy, Nationalization of 
Foreign Trade, Extraordinary Commission, Repudiation of Debts, 
Safe Deposit Boxes in Banks, Confiscation of a Mining Company, 
Requisition of Leather, Militia, Municipalization of Real Estate, 
Courts, Unemployment Insurance, Nationalization of Land, Agri- 
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The Russian Constitution." International Conciliation, March, 
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"Russian Documents." International Conciliation, March, 1919, 
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"Russian Soviet Constitution." American Political Science ^ 
Review, May 1919. 
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"Textile Manufacture in Russia." Nation, April 5, 1919. 
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Trachtenberg, A. "Unemployment Insurance for Russia." 
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Lomov, A. "The Productivity of Russian Labor." Nation, 
May 17, 1919. 
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"A Cossack Manifesto." Nation, Aug. 23, 1919. 
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"From the People's Commissariat of Labor." Class Struggle, 
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People's Commissars. 

"A New Communist Manifesto." Nation, May 31, 1919, p. 890. 
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panion, March, 1918. 
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Bek, Col. B. Roustam. "The Blind War." Nation; Dec. 20, 
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Reed, John. "A Visit to the Russian Army." Liberator, April, 
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Copy of wireless to German insurrectionists at Kiel and reso- 
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POLITICS 

Bryant, Louise. "Bolsheviki — ^The Masters of Revolution." 
j- Class Struggle, Jan.-Feb., 1918, pp. 101-106. 

A brief sketch of the history of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party (Bolsheviki). 

Editorial Note : Nation, Nov. 16, 1918. 
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. Ginzburg, B. "The Bolsheviki vs. the Social Revolutionaries, 
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"The International Communist Congress." Nation, March 8, 
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Lenin, N. "Political Parties in Russia." Class Struggle, Nov.- 
4 Dec, 1917. 
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posed platform drawn up by Lenin for discussion at Communist 
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Communist (Social Democratic) Party. 

Lomonossov, Geo. V. "Russia at the Cross Roads." Nation, 
March 1, 1919. 
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^ "The Russian Social Revolutionists." Nation, Aug. 9, 1919. 
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Reed, John. "How Soviet Russia Conquered Imperial Ger- 
many." Liberator, Jan., 1919, p. 16. 

Account of various forms of propaganda employed by Soviet 
Government, pointing out that this and fraternization resulted in 
the German debacle^ 

Reed, John. "Case for the Bosheviki." Independent, July 13, 
1918, p. 55. 

Account of propaganda among Germans against their Imperial 
Government, organization of propaganda bureau, etc. 
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Bukharin, N. "Church and School in the Soviet Republic.'* x 
Class Struggle, May, 1919, p. 131. 
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"Religion Under the Bolsheviks." Liberatotr, July, 1919. 

An analysis and defense of the Bolshevist attitude to religion. 
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